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in the world. It is hard, at any rate, to imagine 

any other statesman of the calibre of M. 
Clemenceau, in any country either in the Old World 
or in the New, drafting such a document as the “ Open 
Letter” to President Coolidge on the subject of War 
Debts. M. Clemenceau declares that “ France is not 
forsale,” he speaks of the “ proud name” which she will 
leave behind her even if she be destroyed, and refers 
to the gallantry of her soldiers at Verdun—and all 
this with the object of evading a financial liability! 
He hints moreover at the unfriendly opportunism of 
England and compares America’s treaty with Germany 
to the treachery of Bolshevik Russia at Brest Litovsk. 
He even goes so far as to ask in so many words “ Is 
not the active force of all this lost youth (France's 
dead) a thing to be reckoned in a bank account ?” 
His words imply that his own answer would be in the 
affirmative, but he names no price per head. And he 
addresses this almost insulting appeal ad misericordiam 
to a creditor who came to the rescue of France in the 
moment of her most desperate need. Is it possible to 
conceive a letter better calculated to irritate American 
opinion or more likely to lead to a stiffening of the 
terms upon which France will eventually have to settle 
her debt? Even the ablest of Frenchmen cannot 
apparently understand that there can be any other 
view of the world than that absurdly self-centred view 
which is cultivated on the boulevards of Paris. The 
Americans regard themselves as noble saviours and M. 
Clemenceau writes to them as if they were mercenary 
sneaks—hoping thereby to persuade them to a fresh 
act of generosity ! 


Tis French are surely the most tactless people 





Meanwhile M. Poincaré appears to exhibit a scarcely 
more intelligent appreciation of the true position. He 
has definitely postponed the ratification of the Debt 
settlements, and so made it impossible for France to 
obtain any outside assistance in the stabilisation of her 
currency. He is credited nevertheless with the intention 
of attempting to stabilise the franc at the rate of 120 te 
the pound sterling—a project which would almost cer- 
tainly prove impossible even if it were supported by all 
the bankers of London and New York. If, in present 
circumstances, M. Poincaré can stabilise the paper franc 
at 200 he will certainly have earned the gratitude of 
his fellow-countrymen. There does not appear, how- 
ever, to be much chance of his achieving any sort of 
stabilisation at all. France is in a very difficult position; 
but unquestionably the most serious of her difficulties is 
the fact that she seems unable to discover any leader 
whose view of her situation is not fantastically wide 
of the reality. Chauvinist dreamers like MM. Clemen- 
ceau and Poincaré can lead her only deeper into the bog 
of insolvency. Optimism about the twin problems of 
the franc and the Debts is therefore for the present 
impossible. 

* * * 

While President Coolidge reiterates that the Church 
war in Mexico is a purely domestic affair, the American 
Press provides evidence of the activities of those 
American interests which are in favour of definite 
intervention in Mexico. A sharp note to the Mexican 
Government has been prepared by the State Depart- 
ment, and apparently it is being held back only 
until Mr. Sheffield, the United States Ambassador to 
Mexico, has been given the opportunity of a personal 
consultation in Washington. The note accuses President 
Calles’ Government upon two important matters—the 
failure to punish the men responsible for the murder 
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of American citizens in Mexieo, and the continued refusal 
to meet the protests of the United States Government 
in respect of the Mexican Mines and Alien Land Laws, 
which the State Department holds to be confiscatory 
in an iniquitous sense. The note is understood to 
threaten the breaking-off of diplomatic relations. 
It is obvious, however, that President Coolidge and 
his Secretary of State must be very reluctant to take 
this step, since it would be hailed throughout the 
Roman Catholic world as an event directly arising out 
of the Mexican Government’s assault upon the Church. 
The first fortnight of the religious war has shown 
President Calles to be unmoved, while the Catholic 
authorities have been making overtures of compromise, 
the latest suggestion being that the anti-clerical laws 
should be suspended until the meeting of Congress 
in the autumn. The President does not think such 
proposals worthy of notice, but it is conceivable that 
he might modify his view if the economic boycott 
which the clergy are pressing were to prove dangerous. 
The Vatican is careful to explain that Mexico has not 
been placed under an Interdict from Rome. The 
strike of the clergy is a policy decided upon by the 
hierarchy in Mexico, but, of course, with the full approval 


of the Holy See. 
“« * 


The Government of Bengal has been put into a 
somewhat absurd position by the action of the Presi- 
dency Magistrate of Calcutta, who issued an order 
against two Swarajist leaders, the veteran Pundit 
M. M. Malaviya and Dr. Moonje, forbidding them to 
enter the city within a period of two months. The 
Pundit, one of the most vigorous apostles of Hinduism, 
has been on a missionary tour in Bengal, and the 
Presidency Magistrate took the view that the holding 
of meetings by himself and his colleague in Calcutta 
would tend to revive the Hindu-Moslem disturbances 
which have been with great difficulty brought to an 
end. It is not clear that the Government approved 
the Magistrate’s order, which in any case was ineffectual, 
for both Swarajists entered the city and the Pundit 
spoke amid the customary demonstration, while at 
Simla a protest on his behalf to the Viceroy was made 
by a group of political leaders. The defiant Swarajists, 
neither of whom belongs to Bengal, have since been 
served with summonses. Meanwhile Swaraj politics 
in general are once more being overhauled. In 
preparation for the short session of the Legislative 
Assembly at Simla, the party leader has announced 
a change of method. Swarajist members will attend 
the sittings, and will take part in debates upon the 
principal measures of the session, the Currency Bill 
and the report on Indian taxation. They make, however, 
no secret of their depression as the election campaign 
goes forward. In the Madras municipal elections this 
week their candidates were defeated in all four 
divisions of the city. All the evidence available seems 
to show that the hopes of an all-India Swaraj party 
are to be swamped in the tempest of communal feeling. 

It is clear that the British athletic authorities will 
shortly be forced to consider the problem of pro- 
fessionalism in sport in a very searching and funda- 
mental fashion. The greatest lawn-tennis player in 
the world has become a professional, and other great 
layers threaten to follow her example. Many people 


in this a will certainly hope that this step will 
lead to the ex 


usion of Mdlle. Lenglen and her imitators 





——e 


from all the important tournaments. But if she has 
enough imitators the Lawn Tennis Association wil] 
certairily find it impossible to resist for long the argy. 
ment that since amateurs and professionals are allowed 
to play together in cricket and football and golf, they 
should also be allowed to meet on the tennis lawn, 
It is a development that will be widely regretted, but 
it was probably inevitable ; and the best thing that the 
amateur authorities can do to meet it is to endeavour 
to arrange (1) that the technical distinction between 
amateurs and professionals shall be strictly maintained 
and (2) that the status of tennis professionals shall 
approximate as nearly as possible to the very honourable 
status of golf professionals rather than to that of football 
and boxing professionals. This week has provided a 
curious example of how not to deal with this problem, 
A youth of 25 has been made captain of the English 
cricket eleven for no other conceivable reason than that 
he is a “ gentleman”’; indeed, most critics hold that 
though Chapman is a very good cricketer, he ought not 
to be in the team at all if his presence excludes Tyldesley, 
Yet he is preferred as captain to the greatest and most 
experienced of living cricketers, a man, moreover, who 
is as famous for his modest sportsmanship as for his 
skill. If it had been Hobbs instead of “ Mr.” Carr, 
who had been displaced from the captaincy, we are sure 
he would not have made long complaining protests to 
newspaper reporters. If amateurs and _ professionals 
are to play together in any game, their equality on the 
field should be recognised as clearly as is the difference 
in their technical status. 
* * * 

The miners have followed Mr. Baldwin’s example in 
rejecting what have come to be known as the “ Church” 
terms. It appears, however, that the majority was 
not large, and the executive has undoubtedly taken 
the right course in convening a fresh National Con- 
ference to consider the position. For it is clear that 
some new move will have to be made, and this involves 
a renewed attempt on the miners’ part to make up their 
minds what course they propose to pursue. The reason 
for the rejection, against the advice of the leaders, is not 
difficult to understand. To those who would in any 
case have voted against a compromise was added the 
large body of miners who saw no good purpose to be 
served by accepting a compromise which the Govern- 
ment had already decisively rejected. Mr. Cook has 
made it plain that, in his view, there is no possibility of 
a direct national settlement with the owners. This, 
indeed, seems obvious; for the owners are clearly de- 
termined to drive the men back to work on the basis of 
purely local agreements. In these circumstances, many 
of the miners seem to have thought they would do 
better to adhere for the present to their uncompromising 
attitude, though there can hardly be anyone left who 
does not see that this attitude will have to be modified 
when real negotiations begin. The slighting reference 
to the “Church” terms in many of the newspapers 
probably also contributed to their rejection ; for one of 
the main points in their favour was that their acceptance 
would, it was hoped, solidify public support for a settle- 
ment on reasonable lines. 

. * * 


Despite the Government’s attitude, it seems clear 
enough that the miners made a bad mistake in rejecting 
the terms. For it is evident that the only chance of 8 
reasonable settlement lies in somehow persuading the 
Government to change its position, and that this can be 
done only by a mobilisation of public opinion too strong 
to be resisted. But, though the terms have been tf 
jected, we have very little doubt that the majority of 
the miners would readily accept something very mu 
like them. We are therefore hopeful that a new 
situation may arise out of Monday's National Con- 
ference, and that the miners will then once more P 
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themselves firmly right with public opinion. The great 
dificulty, of course, is the reference to arbitration, 
which is a method of settlement strongly disliked by the 
miners. This obstacle, however, might be got round 
by a clearer definition and delimitation of the terms on 
vhich arbitration is to take place. The miners, it is 
dear, will still have nothing to say to the eight-hour 
shift, and will not contemplate any settlement which 
will bind them down for a long period ahead. But they 
would, we believe, accept wage reductions of limited 
amount provided the seven-hour shift were retained. 
We hope that on Monday they will tell the public just 
how far they are prepared to go, and so provide a basis 
for a renewed attempt to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Government. 
* * * 

The number of men at work in the coalfields seems 
hardly to have changed during the past week. There 
has been a small increase in Warwickshire; but the 
number working there is still below what it was a few 
weeks ago. In Cannock Chase a few men who had gone 
back have come out again; and elsewhere there has 
been only a tiny dribble back at one or two pits. The 
chief attention of the owners seems now to be concen- 
trated on Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, where the 
terms offered are relatively good, and the men are 
strongly in favour of compromise. The local Coalowners’ 
Associations have again’ approached the Miners’ Asso- 
cations in these districts with the offer of separate 
negotiations. Nothing is likelyto come of this move at 
present ; but clearly the owners’ hopes are based on the 
anticipation that before long some of the districts in 
which the better terms are offered will break away, and 
so start a general movement back to work. They may 
be right ; but there is certainly no sign as yet that such 
a movement is beginning. Indeed, the events of the 
past week seem rather to have stiffened than to have 
weakened the men’s resistance. It would take a bold 
man even now, after nearly sixteen weeks of stoppage, 
to prophesy when the struggle will end. 

* 7 . 


The London Master Builders’ Association is threaten- 
ing a national lock-out of the members of the 
Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers. 
The threat arises out of a purely local dispute at Croydon, 
where a firm holding a municipal contract has farmed 
out part of the work to a piece-master. The men, in 
accordance with the rules of their Union, struck against 
this, and the masters are now threatening a national 
lock-out unless the strikers return at once to work. 
The position is complicated by the fact that the Amal- 
gamated Union, which represents the bricklayers and 
masons, does not belong to the National Federation 
of Building Trades Operatives, and is not a party to the 
national agreement between the Trade Unions and 
employers in the industry. There is, therefore, no 
machinery for settling the dispute, and it is presumably 
on this ground that the employers base their action. 
The “ piece-master ” question is, of course, a very old 
source of trouble in the building industry, and most of 
the Unions have stringent rules against it. In this 
case, it is further alleged that the firm in question is 
Violating the terms of its contract with the Croydon 
Corporation by farming out work. We do not profess 
to know the rights and wrongs of the dispute; but it 
seems to us clearly one which ought to be settled locally 
without involving the weapon of a national lock-out. 
A strike or lock-out of bricklayers would, of course, 
almost completely hold up all constructional work 


ughout the country, and throw many thousands 

of men in the other building trades out of employment. 
* * * 

Mr. John Beard, a member of the General Council of 

¢ Trades Union Congress, gave some of his views about 

the late “General” Strike at the Workers’ Union 





Delegate Conference this week. He made it clear that 
the strike was not “ general” nor ever meant to he, 
and that the Council had been determined throughout 
to restrict its scope so as to offer the least possible 
challenge to the “ constitution.”” He referred to the 
difficulty of conducting such a strike, in which some 
trades had to be left at work while others struck, and 
to the inevitable misrepresentation of the motives and 
policy of those responsible for calling it. Indeed, he 
made out a very strong case—but without stating the 
conclusion—for the view that such a strike is bound to 
fail, because it falls between two stools, and can be 
neither an ordinary stoppage of work nor a revolutionary 
movement. He was, of course, quite right in urging 
that very few of the strikers wanted to push it to a 
revolutionary conclusion, and that their motives in 
striking were simply loyalty to their Unions and a 
desire to help the miners. In fact, the Trade Uniens 
plunged into a “ General” Strike because they could 
not help it, but with the knowledge, on the leaders’ 
part at any rate, that they could not win. A sensible 
Government would have negotiated a reasonable 
compromise with them, and so prevented the strike. 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government however chose to provoke 
the strike—that should always be remembered—and so 
forced the Unions into an impossible position, from 
which they had to withdraw with considerable loss. 
But the loss was not theirs alone. It fell primarily 
on the country, but also, from an electoral point of 
view, upon the Government, the really guilty party in 


the entire affair. 
* x * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Horse Show 
swamped everything last week, including the Trade 
Union Congress, which was held this year in Galway. 
Yet if not so spectacular an affair as the Dublin display 
the Congress is likely to have far-reaching results. 
The Executive carried with little difficulty a series of 
resolutions which, while maintaining industrial unity, 
recognise the right of Northern Labour to autonomous 
political control, and also makes provision for the 
creation of local Labour parties in the Free State with 
representation in the Congress. Senator O’Farrell’s 
speech, with its bold appeal for a realistic outlook, 
easily carried the day against the so-called idealists. 
Realism and compromise are everywhere coming into 
their own in Ireland. Mr. de Valera himself cannot 
wholly escape the atmosphere, though he will only go so 
far as to say that politics must not be permitted to 
sink into “ nominalistic formalism.’”’ His conversion 
is not more remarkable than the fact that the Gaelic 
fanatics have been compelled to draw in their horns. 
Their cherished plan of reviving Irish culture by the 
simple process of condemning English-speaking children 
to learn all other subjects through the medium of Gaelic 
as taught by instructors, the majority of whom had 
little real knowledge of the language, is being quietly 
shelved. To preserve appearances, what is called an 
‘ideal national policy ’’ is to be maintained on paper, 
while in practise a less drastic programme, framed 
by agreement, is to rule in the schools. It is sympto- 
matic of the changes taking place in Ireland that while 
the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, who cannot be 
accused of any leanings towards Sinn Fein, tells mem- 
bers of his communion that if they object to the language 

licy, the place to change it is in the Oireachtas, 

undalk Council, composed of thorough-going Nation- 
alists, is up in arms against a charge of £70 d for the 
Irish translation of a Harbour Bill. Yet the Dundalk 
Board, like all popular bodies, passed scores of resolu- 
tions in favour of Irish, so long as it was a question of 
other people having to pay for it. Free State Ministers 
forced to wrestle with this sort of play-acting are 
beginning to understand the cynical outlook of Dublin 


Castle. 
B 
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THE VICEROY AND THE 
INDIAN PRINCES 


H IS Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, ruler of 


the premier Indian State, has by various 

acts and utterances raised in definite form 
the important issue of the status and rights of Indian 
Princes under the parafnount Power. This question 
is extremely interesting, quite apart from the particular 
case of the Nizam, which is to be the subject of a 
considered statement by the Governor-General in 
Council, a statement which may be issued by the 
Indian Foreign Office at any moment. The question 
of Hyderabad, therefore, may be regarded as sub 
judice ; but it so happens that during the past year 
or two the Government of India has found it necessary 
to take action of one kind or another towards several 
of the major Indian States, and as a consequence 
the relations existing between the Viceroy and the 
great feudatory Chiefs have, after a long interval, 
come once again into the forefront of imperial affairs. 
It may therefore be well to consider in general terms 
what seem to be the more salient aspects of the question 
now revived. 

The general position of the Indian States, as we know 
it to-day, may be said to have taken shape under the 
terms of the settlement which followed the great 
Mutiny. Whatever the truth as to the proximate 
causes of that upheaval, it is beyond dispute that the 
events of 1857-8 would have followed a different 
course if the Indian States had not been deeply dis- 
turbed by the rigorous policy of annexation carried 
to its limit by Lord Dalhousie after 1850. The dis- 
solution of the East Indian Company and the transfer 
of all authority to the Crown made the starting-point 
for a new policy and temper. They inaugurated a 
long period during which everything possible was 
done by successive rulers of British India to give the 
feudatory Chiefs a feeling of security and immunity. 
The old treaties made by the Company were solemnly 
confirmed. The Princes were complimented upon 
being the faithful allies of Imperial Britain. They 
were flattered with salutes and decorations. Now 
and again, it is true, as in the case of the Gaekwar of 
Baroda fifty years ago, a Prince of the first rank might 
be made to feel the iron of the hand that preferred to 
employ itself in making the gift of the K.C.S.I. But 
unpleasant incidents, in connection particularly with 
the major States, were of the most infrequent occurrence, 
and it was thoroughly well understood that all the 
authorities were agreed as to the folly of making 
trouble. The Indian States, of course, were recognised 
as a picturesque anomaly. The status of their Princes 
was designedly kept vague. Semi-official writers 
amused themselves by discussing the puzzle of unitary 
or divided sovereignty. But the inquisition was not 
allowed to go any further. Neither in Whitehall 
nor at Simla was there any wish to stir things up, 
still less to move towards any change. 

The break in this tradition, if any real break there 
has been, came in the seven years of the Curzon 
Viceroyalty—an epoch which, as the years pass, will 
more and more be recognised as marking the division 
between the old India and the new. In one of the 
many orations in which he reviewed his Indian policy 
and achievements, Lord Curzon made the startling 


——— 


assertion that in dealing with the Indian Princes he 
had taken care to “ride them on the snaffle ang 
not on the curb.” Curzon was a man of some 
curious illusions, especially with regard to his ow, 
aims and methods of rule, and it is probable that he 
believed himself to be stating the truth upon this 
matter. It was not the truth, but almost the exact 
reverse of it. Curzon had a high standard of publie 
duty, as of administrative efficiency ; and this standard 
led him to take a high line with the Indian Princes, 
of whatever rank. He could not help adopting towards 
them a tone which they were apt to resent as over. 
bearing, or at least pedagogic ; and it was fully under- 
stood when he left the country that his successor 
would be encouraged to make a return to the easier 
ways which had seemed right and proper to Viceroys 
such as Dufferin and Lansdowne. And this, as a 
matter of fact, is what happened. Roughly speaking, 
it would be true to say that during the twenty years 
which lay between the arrival of Lord Minto in 1905 
and the latter part of Lord Reading's term the policy 
of Simla was that of non-intervention with the affairs 
of the greater States, coupled with a markedly tolerant 
attitude towards the Princes themselves, their public 
conduct and private habits. 

Nor is it to be implied that Lord Reading, whose 
five years were crowded with matters of grave concern, 
had any wish to modify the established procedure. 
No Viceroy is tempted to interfere with the internal 
affairs of an Indian State. Every Viceroy finds him- 
self hoping that it may not come within his duty to 
admonish a Maharajah or Nawab because of his personal 
behaviour. But it so befell that Lord Reading, 
exceptionally fortunate in other respects, was unlucky 
in this one, that he was called upon to handle a larger 
number of troublesome situations in the greater States 
than had come up for decision by any Viceroy for 
something like half a century. The difficulty of 
Kashmir was evaded. The Maharajah of Indore, 
who had been involved in the affair of Mumtaz 
Begum, was induced to go quietly. The Nizam of 
Hyderabad raised, as a direct issue, the question of 
the Berar settlement negotiated by Curzon in 1902. 
And, as a result, the Viceroyalty of Lord Irwin opens 
with a debate, upon sovereignty and the powers of 
the ruling Princes, which in its general outlines is 
unfamiliar to our generation. 

The debate turns, of necessity, upon the particular 
question raised by the Nizam in his demand for 
revision of the arrangement by which the Berar province 
was leased in perpetuity, by his father, to the British 
Crown. His Highness submits the claim of his own 
sovereignty. He is not a vassal; he is a “ faithful 
ally.” There is a question in dispute between his 
House and the Government of India, and his contention 
is that in any such dispute it cannot be right for 
judgment to be pronounced by the Government of 
India. To this contention Lord Reading replied 
that “ the sovereignty of the British Crown is supreme 
in India, and therefore no ruler of an Indian State 
can justifiably claim to negotiate with the British 
Government on an equal footing.” We shall be able 
to see, when the documents are published, to what 
further statement or argument this claim has led. 
And in the meantime we may reflect that the question 
of sovereignty is not by any means the only one which 
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emerges in these days of expanding change between 
the Viceroy and the Princes. For, as every student 
of the Indian problem can see, the India that exists 
under native rule and ancient custom makes a strange 
and baffling contrast to a British India moving, along 
however troubled a path, towards responsible self- 
government. 


TRADE UNION BAITING 


ERTAIN Conservative Members of Parliament, during 
the last week or two of the Session, were busily 
engaged in putting to the Government a long 

sries of questions concerning the affairs of the Trade 
Union Movement. For the most part, these questions are 
sbviously not put for the purpose of eliciting information ; 
for most of the facts given in answer are already available 
in the regular publications of the Stationery Office. Their 
object seems to be rather that of stimulating the Government 
to speed up its projected anti-Trade Union legislation, by 
indirect allegations of malpractices and abuses in the 
internal administration of the Trade Union Movement. 

As on previous occasions, the principal charge is that 
the Trade Unions spend far too little on benefits to their 
members, and far too much on the salaries of officials and 
on other organising and administrative expenses. It is 
doubtless hoped, by skilful use of the figures given in answer 
to questions on this point, to persuade a certain number 
of Trade Unionists that they are being fleeced for the 
benefit of their leaders. Lumped together in annual returns, 
salaries and administrative expenses are bound to mount 
up to a formidable-looking total, which can be used with 
diect from the propagandist platform. Indeed, in using 
such figures, Conservative speakers are only following the 
lead of Communists and other extremists, who are fond of 
inveighing against the high salaries paid to Trade Union 
leaders. The leaders, it is alleged, are thus raised out of 
their class, and come to take a reactionary view. Thus, 
the same people are charged by the Communists with 
being bourgeois reactionaries, and by the Tories with being 
professional agitators, stirring up discontent among honest 
British workmen who would otherwise be well enough 
satisfied with their lot. 

Both charges cannot be true; and, in fact, both are 
quite absurdly untrue. The normal Trade Union leader 
certainly does not stir up strife when he can avoid it; 
he is more likely, as the Communists allege, to do his best 
to calm his members down. And it is no less certain that, 
for the work he has to do, he is usually paid not too much, 
but too little. British Trade Unions are, with a few 
exceptions, niggardly over the salaries paid to their officials, 
who are compelled, in order to carry out their jobs, to 
immeur an expenditure far heavier than that of the rank-and- 
file worker. A few leading officials are well paid; but the 
Majority get only just enough to manage on somehow. 
And many could, if they so desired, do better for themselves 
by changing their occupations, especially if they were 

to become the servants of big firms or employers’ 
‘8sociations. A few have done this, but a very few. For 
the most part they just contrive to make ends meet, and 
a driven to awkward shifts in order to make them 
_ The alleged over-payment of the “ professional agitators ”’ 
8s, however, only a minor count in the charge that is being 
brought against the Unions. The main allegation is that 
worker’s subscription to his Union is uneconomic, 
use he does not get back an equivalent value in services 
received. The other day a table was published in most of 
newspapers showing the relative amounts spent on 


benefits and administration by a number of the leading 
Unions. It appeared from this that, while the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union paid out in benefits considerably 
more than they spent on management, the opposite was 
true of the National Union of General Workers and various 
other societies for which figures were given. The obvious 
inference was that these latter were wasting their members’ 
substance in some form of riotous administration. Of 
course, anyone who knows the Trade Union movement 
is well aware that this charge is moonshine. In the first 
place, the management expenses of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union are actually a good deal higher per 
member than those of the other Unions referred to, though 
they form a smaller proportion of the total expenditure. 
In the second place, the period covered by the return was 
one during which there were unusually few strikes, so that 
dispute benefit accounted in most cases for only a small 
amount. When this year’s figures appear, it will be seen 
that the sums paid out in connection with the Genera! Strike 
have greatly swollen the benefit expenditure, without any 
corresponding increase in management charges. Strikes, 
unlike demands for sickness benefit, occur at quite irregular 
intervals, and strike benefit is accordingly from year to year 
a highly variable figure. Moreover, the drain of late years 
has caused many Unions, after paying huge sums away, to 
suspend perforce the payment of out-of-work benefit to 
their members; and the amounts expended in benefits 
have thus, during the past few years, suffered a double 
contraction. 

Even this, however, is not the main point. The charge 
assumes that the main object of a Trade Union is to act 
as a benefit society for its members, and that the net 
advantages of belonging to it can be measured by the 
amount of benefit paid. But neither of these assumptions 
is even half true. Some Unions, almost entirely confined 
to skilled workers, have elaborate systems of benefits, not 
only for disputes and unemployment, but also for sickness 
or accident, for superannuation, and for funeral expenses. 
But the majority of Trade Unions have either no such 
friendly benefits, or very few. The lower-paid workers 
cannot afford the high contributions required for the 
maintenance of such services, and usually confine them- 
selves for the most part to a narrow range of benefits of a 
purely industrial character, ranging from dispute pay to 
tool insurance. Many Unions have either no unemploy- 
ment benefit, or only a voluntary fund for this purpose, 
which a member may join or not as he chooses. Many of 
the “ black-coat ”’ Unions hardly pay benefits at all; and 
such bodies as the Union of Post Office workers, who do not 
strike and are not in danger of being locked-out, have 
even no dispute pay. 

It is obviously ridiculous to group all these different types 
of Trade Unions together, or to compare them indiscrimin- 
ately one with another in respect of their relative spendings 
on benefits and administration. The services which a 
Union renders to its members cannot be measured in this 
way. For example, if a Union conducts a prolonged 
strike, it may spend many thousands of pounds weekly 
on benefits to its members. But if it spends, say, a thousand 
pounds in getting up a thorough case for negotiation, and 
then succeeds in settling its dispute without a strike, there 
is an addition to the administrative expenses without any 
addition to the benefits paid. Which method has given 
the members the greater advantage? In the one case, 
they have lost wages which have been but partly made up, 
at their own expense, out of the Union funds. In the other, 
they have gained a rise in wages, or avoided a fall, without 
any loss or appreciable burden of expense. 

It does not follow, of course, that strikes are always 
bad or unprofitable. Far too often they are unavoidable. 
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We merely quote these two cases in order to show that the 
amount expended in benefits bears no necessary or constant 
relation to the services performed by the Union for its 
members. Nor is it more sensible to compare different 
Unions one with another on this basis. Before the rise of 
the “‘ New Unionism ” in 1889, Trade Unions were, with a 
few exceptions, almost confined to skilled workers, who 
were able to afford high contributions out of which friendly 
benefits could be paid. But the first object of the “‘ New 
Unionists ” was to bring in the poorer workers who could 
not afford these facilities. The purpose of the “ new” 
Unions was not primarily to provide benefits, but to organise 
the unorganised mass of the workers for collective bar- 
gaining. It is, therefore, merely absurd to judge them 
by a standard to which they never set out to conform. 

It is, moreover, inevitable that effective Trade Union 
organisation should be fairly expensive. The membership 
is bound to be, to some extent, varying and scattered. 
There are huge numbers of small employers to be met, 
and even when changes in wages and conditions are to a 
considerable extent nationally negotiated, a great deal 
of time and energy has to be spent in bringing outside 
firms up to the general standard, or in dealing with purely 
local or workshop grievances. The modern Trade Union 
needs a large expert staff if it is to do its work well. Indeed, 
it needs a far larger staff of this type than it usually possesses ; 
and it would pay the members in many cases to spend a 
good deal more on administration than is now spent. 
All too few Unions possess either a properly equipped 
Research Department, or an adequate staff of competent 
officers to deal with local grievances. The great strength 
of the miners is largely due to the checkweighing system, 
which provides them with a skilled local official at prac- 
tically every considerable colliery in the country. 

This is not to say that Trade Unions never spend their 
money improperly. They are about as fallible as employers’ 
associations, or professional bodies, or any similar type of 
institution. But it is safe to say both that the standard of 
personal integrity among Trade Union leaders is as high 
as among the officers of any other type of association, 
and that, in nearly all Unions, there are plenty of members 
who keep a watchful eye on the way in which their funds 
are spent, and are quick to draw attention to anything they 
regard as misuse or extravagance. They have no need 
of Conservative Members of Parliament or of special 
legislation to safeguard their funds. 

Of course, the real desire behind these attacks and 
innuendoes is to restrict not the illegitimate, but the legiti- 
mate, activities of the Trade Unions, and to seize any chance 
of undermining the loyalty of some of their members. 
The loyalty with which Trade Unionists of all shades of 
political opinion responded to the General Strike call 
caused grave uneasiness in Conservative and Liberal 
circles. It moved Sir John Simon to his attempt to bluff 
the strikers into panic over the legal consequences of their 
action ; and it is now moving Conservatives to attempt to 
create dissension inside the Unions over the salaries of 
officials and the manner in which Trade Union money is 
spent. Probably nothing will come of these attacks ; 
but, if anything does come, it will certainly not be what 
the attackers desire. For, if the position of the present 
leaders were shaken, their places would be taken, not by 
moderates who would lead the Unions back to the safe 
paths of benefit-dispensing, but by men a good deal more 
extreme than those who are now at the head of affairs. 


THE ECONOMIC STATE OF ITALY 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Rome, July 26. 


HE economic and industrial progress of Italy dates 
from 1900. It was in the first years of the century 
that, as the result of a wise and far-sighted Liberal 

policy, the conditions of the country recovered and im- 
proved. The last years of the preceding century had 
been hard and troublesome; Crispi’s policy, out of pro- 
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portion to the real possibilities of the country, had abroad 
ended in the Abyssinian disaster, and at home in a foolish 
agrarian and industrial reaction with the inevitable sequel 
of riots, severe military measures, conflicts, and persecutions 
of all sorts. The sad period ultimately closed with the 
regicide. 

The fresh policy inaugurated with the new reign aimed 
at social pacification, and, above all, at the moral and 
material betterment of the working classes. The freedom 
to strike (with State intervention limited to the maintenang 
of order) had allowed the workmen and peasants to increase 
their wages, and to unite in useful co-operative societies 
for their material needs, and in strong leagues for the 
defence of their moral interests. The general improvement 
of the Italian proletariat had the effect, as always happens, 
of a general improvement in production. All worked 
better, with increased satisfaction and greater profit, 
Industries rapidly and notably developed. Italian engin. 
eers who, theoretically and scientifically, were among the 
best prepared in the world, were able to derive the greatest 
possible return from electric energy as applied to industry, 
Water power was admirably utilized, and the . Alpine 
valleys, from Piedmont to Venetia, became so many 
industrial districts where, amid the natural beauties of 
mountains and lakes, one saw many factories and chimneys 
spring up, often to the great regret of the foreigner who 
considered that the Italian landscape had thus been defiled. 
Trade, too, received a great impulse in those first years of 
the century, so much so that the cotton goods manufacturers 
conquered many markets in the Near East and particularly 
in Asia Minor. In 1900 there were in Italy 848 companies 
with 2,212 million lire capital, while in 1914 the number of 
companies had risen to 8,188 with a capital of about six 
milliard lire. In only fourteen years, commercial and 
industrial activity had more than trebled itself, and the 
finances of the country were in an excellent state, 

It is not easy to estimate what would have been the 
development of this magnificent situation which Italy 
(notwithstanding so many difficulties, such as the lack of 
raw materials and the limitations of her agriculture, which 
does not yield even the quantity of corn necessary for 
national requirements) had succeeded in creating in less 
than two decades, had not the paralysing and destroying 
storm of the War suddenly broken out. The world conflict 
represented a great trial for Italy, but it was overcome in 
a manner which few might have expected. And the thing 
ean be explained if one considers that Italy faced the war 
in good material and moral conditions ; her recent economic 
progress allowed her, partly with the help of the Allies, but 
to a great extent by herself, to provide for the extraordinary 
needs of the moment, while the better education of her 
proletariat, to whom Socialism had given a conscience and 
dignity, contributed to keep up her morale. 

The troubles of Italy began in the after-war period. All 
classes were then seized by a feeling of great exasperation. 
The poorer classes—the workmen, and particularly the 
peasants—were exasperated because the great promise 
made to them while in the trenches were not kept; the 
rich classes were exasperated because the peace had not 
given Italy all that they wished for. This general & 
asperation showed itself in acts of insubordination. 
No longer was any authority respected ; Parliament ap 
peared incapable of serious legislative work ; the Cabinets 
were unstable; the ruling classes had lost all initiative; 
the working classes showed signs of defiance. This was 
the so-called Italian Bolshevism. The definition is not # 
be taken literally, because in Italy the Bolshevists wer 
never in power, not even for a single hour. However, it 8 
thus that history will identify that period from 1919 to the 
end of 1921, during which the country suffered from a 
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extraordinary phenomenon of lack of will; on the one 
side there was part of the population no longer capable of 
obeying, and opposite to it there was another part no 
longer capable of making itself obeyed. More properly 
than by the word Bolshevism the phenomenon, which was 
above all psychological, could be defined as one of moral 
anarchy. 

In these conditions Fascism arose and seized power. I 
shall not discuss here the question whether it was Fascism 
that saved Italy from this moral anarchy. Many contend 
and demonstrate that the disease had been partly overcome 
(the strike mania, for instance, was already over), and that 
without Fascism the recovery would have come all the same, 
more slowly, perhaps, but at least without the ruthless 
measures and drastic methods of Fascism. Certain 
Englishmen, when talking or writing about Italian affairs, 
profess themselves admirers of Fascism, because to-day 
the trains start and arrive punctually. That is true, but one 
might ask these same Englishmen if, in order to make the 
trains run to time, it was indispensable to abolish 
Parliament, suppress the liberty of the Press, and to destroy 
the constitution of the kingdom. Many Italians who 
bitterly resent the stigma of inferiority with which Fascism 
has branded them before the world, deny this. However, 
my argument is not concerned with this question. I wanted 
to say that once the moral anarchy was overcome, it was 
natural that the industrial and commercial activities, of 
which Italy had given so evident proof in the first 14 years 
of the century, should revive. But Fascism has taken 
to itself all the credit for this revival. If one reads the 
Fascist papers, or listens to the Fascist orators, one gets the 
impression that the Italian people began to work only 
in November, 1922, after the march on Rome: that before 
that time they had been incapable of anything, and that 
industry and commerce were, to say the least, a Fascist 
invention. Hence, with a part of the Italian population, 
and to a certain extent with some foreigners, the theory has 
become current that the welfare and prosperity of a country 
depend upon the particular form of Government, and from 
the political and social conditions which Fascism has 
instituted. The theory has enormously added to the 
prestige and popularity of the new regime which, very ably, 
knew how to exploit it, but there is now the danger that 
this very theory—failing the presence of all, or almost all, 
the facts which seemed to justify it—will be turned against 
Fascism, shaking its prestige and popularity. 

What then has happened ? Just this: that after having 
promised Italy a Napoleonic year, Mussolini has seen himself 
compelled to give the country a Franciscan year. The 
Duce, instead of buckling on the sword, is now wearing 
sack-cloth. In these days we no longer hear fine orations 
about the greatness of Rome, the imperial destinies of 
Italy, and the forthcoming war that is to give new power to 
the country and so forth. On the contrary we hear Lent 
sermons on the necessity of making economies, of accepting 
sacrifices, of giving up all luxury and so on. Many in 
Italy are rather surprised that sermons of this kind should 
come from such a pulpit, because it has been the Fascist 
Government itself which not only has indulged in enormous 
expenditure (such as that incurred for all its theatrical 
shows, the last of which were the grandiose journeys of 
Mussolini to Tripoli and Genoa, costing hundreds of millions 
of lire), but has lavishly spent money in the cities and 
Provinces on works which were not always necessary, and 
more often simply decorative. The fact cannot be cited 

a8 a testimony to the foresight of the Fascist Government 
that it made itself responsible for such a state of things 
when the economic and financial situation of the whole of 

irope was growing more and more grave, and it was 
evident that Italy could not avoid, sooner or later, a similar 


crisis. She has had two prosperous years, particularly in 
her export trade, owing to a number of favourable circum- 
stances of all kinds (instability of the markets, low wages, 
almost complete tranquillity of the labour masses, slow 
depreciation of the lira, protective tariffs paid in gold and, 
therefore, in constant increase in relation to the depreciation 
of the lira). But this temporary prosperity has created 
among the manufacturers a feeling far from favourable to 
the development of production. Few firms have been wise 
enough rationally to improve their methods; too many 
either have done nothing or, hoping that the easy profits 
would continue, have excessively extended their plants at 
very high cost. Besides, many manufacturers, having 
become accustomed to too high and easy profits, have, 
although they had already realized immense gains, 
clamoured for favours from the Government immediately 
on the appearance of the first difficulties, threatening to 
close their factories, because they were not content with 
reasonable and normal earnings. 

To this megalomania of many industrialists, one must 
add other causes which helped to provoke the present crisis. 
The volume of the export trade became notably reduced, 
particularly as a consequence of the high foreign protective 
barriers. Many customers have been taken away from 
Italian industry owing to the depreciation of the French 
and Belgian franc. The remittances of the emigrants, 
which have always represented a great factor in Italian 
economy, have been lacking owing to Italian emigration 
being almost completely arrested by the closed doors of the 
former countries of immigration. Again, the movement of 
foreign visitors has, for various reasons, greatly diminished. 
In Venice and on the Lake of Garda the decrease has been 
70 per cent., because of the absence of German visitors, who, 
as a protest against the Fascist system in South Tyrol and 
the arrogant and threatening speeches of Mussolini, have 
kept away from Italy. On the other hand the imports 
have increased. Mussolini had opened last year the “ corn 
battle.” Italy was no longer to import corn from abroad. 
The cultivation of this cereal on Italian soil was to have 
yielded a sufficient quantity for national requirements. 
Unfortunately this year there was no spring, and in conse- 
quence of the bad weather the crop of 1926, instead of being 
superior, will be inferior by 100,000 quintals to that of last 
year. A symptom of all these adverse circumstances is the 
depreciation of the lira which Count Volpi has up to now 
supported by great financial sacrifices. 

What remedies can be adopted in order to prevent the 
worst ? Mussolini has suggested several: prohibitions, 
limitations, sacrifices, etc. The idea is to reduce the cost 
of production in the hope that the Italian product may 
favourably compete on the foreign markets. For this 
reason, after having solemnly accepted the eight-hour day 
convention, the Italian Government has now authorized 
a ninth hour, to be paid not at special but at ordinary 
rates: and the majority of the industrials do not want to 
pay the extra at all. That this may prove a good remedy 
seems very doubtful. Although the Italian workman, 
imprisoned in the Fascist Trade Unions, is now powerless, 
it nevertheless seems dangerous to ask new sacrifices of 
him. The present wages are only equal—and this not 
everywhere—to those of 1921 and 1922, while since then 
the cost of living has gone up by 80 per cent., and is now 
continuously rising. Those who take a rather pessimistic 
view of the situation believe that neither the ninth hour nor 

the other remedies proposed will remedy the situation, 
and they foresee that Italy will be obliged, in the end, to 
effect the stabilization of her currency. But one under- 
stands how Signor Mussolini is reluctant to accept this idea 
of stabilization, which might mean the liquidation of a part 
of the Italian industrial structure, unemployment and 


political discontent. - 
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Undoubtedly the crisis is grave: and in the near future 
it may grow still graver. Mussolini has said that neither 
he nor his Government are responsible for it. That is true. 
Apart from the fact of having indulged in much careless 
expenditure, neither be nor his Government are responsible 
for the present difficulties (more or less common to all 
countries, and which, sooner or later, it was inevitable 
should appear also in Italy) just as neither he nor his 
Government were responsible for the two years of prosperity 
which Italian commerce has enjoyed. Fascism could do, 
and can still do, many things by force, but the coercion of 
economic factors is not among these. Italian commercial 
and industrial progress which, as I said, dates from the 
beginning of 1900, cannot be artificially foreed. On the 
contrary it requires prudent and delicate handling, and the 
only good thing that a Government can do for it is not to 
create around it, with a bombastic policy, an atmosphere of 
suspicion and distrust. 


CULTIVATING THE WILL 


UST before leaving London for a holiday, I caught 
J sight of a book with an attractive title in gold 
letters, Marvels of Will Power, and, as I have 
often wished to discover the secret of a powerful will, I 
put it into my pocket and decided to read it some morning 
as I lay in bed after breakfast. There is no pleasanter 
day-dream than the dream of possessing a strong will. 
The man with a strong will always gets his way, like a 
spoilt child. He compels people either to shut or to open 
the windows in railway-carriages just as he pleases. He 
pushes his way past you in the post office and gets attended 
to first. If he dislikes a dish in a restaurant, he makes 
the waiter take it away and bring him a better one. Where- 
ever he goes, he always gets the best things at the cheapest 
price. He has such a capacity for making people miserable 
that everybody treats him like a demigod in order to get 
rid of him as quickly as possible. Who has not aspired 
to be such a man? How many of us, on the other hand, 
are capable of the prolonged self-sacrifice without which 
we can never hope to be he? I confess that, apart from 
the capacity for occasionally making other people miserable, 
I have none of the qualifications of the great man. Hence 
I never see a book about the secrets of the will without 
wondering whether here at last is the key that will open 
the door for me into a new and lordlier life. 

At the very outset of this “series of home studies in 
self-development,”” the author gives us ten examples of 
“* great men of dominant will.” He begins with Alexander 
the Great, who “ wished to conquer the world and did so.” 
That certainly seems good enough to begin with. It is 
true that I do not wish to conquer the world: in fact, 
I should positively dislike conquering the world. I would 
rather be a bricklayer, or a farmer, or a publican, or, indeed, 
almost anything. Still, every man to his taste, and if 
it was Alexander’s hobby to conquer the world, it is inter- 
esting to know how he contrived to do it. On this point 
we are told: “‘ Alexander had that type of will—the greatest 
known: ‘The Will to be, and do,’ which is thoroughly 
explained to you in Lesson Five.” Julius Cesar comes 
next on the list—Julius who ‘“‘ was the father of western 
civilisation.”’ Well, if I were forced to choose, I would 
rather be the father of western civilisation than conquer 
the world, but I should not very much like to be the father 
of western civilisation. Julius Cesar, I am afraid, must 


frequently roll about in his grave just now. The third 
great “man of indomitable will” is Oliver Cromwell, 
who “should be an inspiration to the man who is over 
forty, because the battle of Edgehill was fought when 
Cromwell was 48, and 


it was years later that 






—— 


Cromwell reached the zenith of his power.” Here again 
I am in a difficulty. I am a man over forty, and wish 
to be inspired, but I do not wish—indeed, I am almost 
sure about this—to be a second Oliver Cromwell. As 
for Napoleon who comes next and who “ mastered men 
and the world because of his wiiu,”’ rather than be he J 
would carry a tray of Brighton rock along the Brighton 
front and sell it to nursemaids and children. The author 
of Marvels of Will Power seems to realise that, even as an 
exponent of will power, Napoleon was not altogether 
success. ‘‘ You will find,” he declares, “if you study 
his life thoroughly that time and again, when faced with 
a crisis, his will force won the day, until the time when 
he met a man of Persistent Will (Wellington) who dominated 
and overthrew his dynamic will.”” Clearly Napoleon had 
not studied Lesson Five. If he had, he too would have 
been a man of Persistent Will, and the Battle of Waterloo 
would have been a draw. Yet this man who made the 
colossal blunder of forgetting to cultivate his Persistent 
Will while cultivating his dynamic will is held up to us 
as a model by the author of Marvels of Will Power, who 
appeals to us in the jubilee of his emotion: “ If you have 
never read the Life of Napoleon, promise to read one every 
year.” 

As for the other six on the list—Chatham, Disraeli, 
Balzac, Arkwright, Kitchener and Lord F isher—they 
were all admirable men, but we who are really ambitious 
cannot be expected to be satisfied with such modest achieve- 
ments as theirs. We do not read books on will-power 
in order to become Chathams or Kitcheners or even Balzacs. 
We are idealists who have hitched our waggons to at least 
seven stars. We want to be as good as St. Francis of 
Assisi, to write as well as Shakespeare or (if that is impossible) 
say, as Homer, to be as rich as Andrew Carnegie, to be 
able to do without things like Thoreau, to be as long-lived 
as Methuselah, noble as Mazzini, and as practical as 
Abraham Lincoln, to be a country curate who knows all 
about birds like Gilbert White, to be able to leap into 
a gulf like Curtius (if that was his name), to be able to 
preach like Savonarola and to drink and to talk like Falstaff 
—to be, in short, a kind of soldier-saint-clergyman-orni- 
thologist-tavern-haunting - idealistic - commonsense - million- 
aire-ascetic-Epicurean-Stoic-immortal-man of the world who 
can get attended to quickly in restaurants and tea-shops. 
Can the author of Marvels of Will Power teach us the 
secret of becoming such a man as that ? 

Shall I obtain help, for instance, if I follow the instructions 
contained in the chapter called “‘ King Will and His Coun- 
sellors”’? In this chapter the author bids me: 

Write out a command like this: “I promise I will get Action. 

I will think overnight and will write down five things that I will 

get Action on the morrow. I feel myself growing in Action as I 

write. My power for Action will grow greatly all this week.” Use 

this command for a week. If possible, write it out three times. 

Carry one in your watch-pocket, paste one up at your home, and 

the other up in the office or your place of business. If unable to 

paste up the written command, paste up the word AcTION. 
Heaven knows that, if I thought I could come nearer 
being St. Francis, Shakespeare, Carnegie, Savonarola, 
Methuselah, Lincoln, Falstaff, White, Cato, Bounderby 
by pasting up the word acrion on the wall of my office, 
I should risk even the derision of my assistant and do it. 
And, if anybody could persuade me to do it, I am sure the 
author of Marvels of Will Power could. For he is one of 
those people who, in his own phrase, not merely keep on 
but keep on keeping on. And he especially keeps on keeping 
on advising us to paste up this key word action. In the 
chapter called ‘ Action—the Key Word to Will Power’ 


he writes : 
Write up the word Action in your office if you can. In order to 
give freshness to the word, write it up in a different-coloured ink 
every month. Then write the word AcTIon on a slip of paper, 
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paste it on the looking-glass which you use when shaving, and note 

the result. Thus you will come to understand something of the 

magic and power of the greatest word of words—AcrTION. 

Could anything more bitterly ironical have happened to a 
man than to read a book of this kind on a seaside holiday? 
If I write up the word Action in different coloured inks on 
the walls of the house in which I am staying, the owner of 
the house will probably sue me for damages; and, as 
for pasting it on the looking-glass, the looking-glass in my 
bedroom does not tilt backwards and is set so low that 
I have to go into another room to shave, and I take it that 
there is no virtue in pasting the word AcTIon on somebody 
else’s looking-glass. 

Luckily, however, there are some things a man can do 
to strengthen his will even during a holiday. For instance, 
as the author of Marvels of Will Power admirably puts it : 
* Pull the abdomen in, and push the chest out.”” If possible 
at all, that ought to be as possible on the coast as in London. 
And on the next page we have another saying, the truth of 
which is equally ubiquitous : 

Do you think right ? Have you ever tried sticking your chin up 
in the air, when you are depressed and doleful ? Try it, and think 
cheerful, uplifting thoughts at the same time, and you will think 
HEALTS. 

That, at least, is simple enough, though the tilt of the chin 
is to me uncomfortable. But on one of these starry nights 
it ought not to be beyond the power of an ordinary holiday- 
maker to pull his abdomen in, push his chest out, stick his 
chin up in the air, and think as many cheerful, uplifting 
thoughts as the situation warrants. 

Equally easy is it to perform the six exercises in dynamic 
will “to be performed daily except Sunday.” The first 
day’s exercise, for instance, is : “* Memorise a verse of poetry 
which has reference to Will Power.” Immediately there 
spring to the mind those noble lines, once sung by that 
man of dominant will, R. G. Knowles: 

There was I in the Y.M.C.A., 
Singing just like a lark, 
“Oh, there’s no place like home, but— 
I'm afraid to go home in the dark.” 
Those lines obviously raise one of the oldest problems of 
Will Power. If the hero of the song had practised his 
exercises daily except Sunday, he would not, I feel confident, 
have been afraid to go home in the dark. If he had pasted 
the word Action on his looking-glass. he would have been 
able to tear himself away even from the Y.M.C.A. at 
closing time. As the author of Marvels of Will Power 
says, however, most people suffer from either one or both 
diseases of the will, Hyperboulia and Aboulia. The man who 
was afraid to go home in the dark was, I fear, suffering from 
Aboulia. 
_ If you are afflicted with Aboulia, what is wrong with you 
is lack of concentration. The man in the song from which 
I have quoted could not concentrate his faculties on the 
thought of going home, and the result was, as he told his 
wife in the morning, he had to stay in the Y.M.C.A. all 
night. Had he but read Marvels of Will Power, he might 
easily with the help of a few regular exercises have overcome 
this difficulty. For example: 
A good exercise for concentration is to take a word you do not 
understand (see Exercises), and master as many of its synonyms 
as you can. Memorise the meaning of the word, and get to know 
all you can about the word. Say it aloud, write it out, write it 
backwards, and spend fifteen minutes a day over each word for a 
month, and you will then have twenty-five new words for your 
vocabulary. 
Had the late-sitter at the Y.M.C.A. but known of this, 
what a different man he might have been! Instead of giving 
m to his fears of the dark, he might have taken down a 
- looked up “ palinbiogenesis,” or 

proteroskotophobia,”’ or “* anakataperipolyphlois- 


ismus,” and have forgotten all his troubles in 


looking up what the word meant. As for me, alas, I have 
not brought a dictionary. I seldom take a dictionary with 
me on holidays, and must be content with such exercises 
as need no learned apparatus. The two that I like best are : 
If there is a word that you particularly wish to remember, Sze 
it in your mind’s eye in raging letters of red fire across the horizon ; 
and— 
Memorise a command like this: “I am growing a strong Will ; 
I am strong on action (or restraint); I am living in the world of 
big things. I am succeeding ; I am more powerful ; I am a dominant 
man, exercising domination in my sphere.” 
By the time I have learnt this by heart, I trust that waiters 
and my nieces will both find me intolerable. Alexander the 
Great will have to look to his laurels, and, if the Duke of 
Wellington were not already dead, I should challenge him 


to fight the Battle of Waterloo over again. 
Y. ¥. 


TWO FARM LABOURERS’ 
BUDGETS 


I.—GILES. 


, | \HE Labour Party has hitherto almost completely 
failed to organise the agricultural labourers, 
amongst whom the strike is still an unknown 

weapon, with a few sporadic exceptions. As the farm 
labourer works more days and longer hours for less money 
than the helots of any other industry, this failure is by no 
means ascribable to lack of justification. Public sympathy 
has been strongly on the side of the miners during the last 
year, though their hours and wages are incomparably better 
than those of the farm labourer. It is possible that much 
of this sympathy is based on the imaginative terrors of 
working deep under the earth and the risks of fire and 
explosion. But it is unquestionable that a wave of anger 
and pity would surge over the country if people in general 
understood the actual conditions of life on a farm. 

The failure of organised Labour to ameliorate these 
conditions is due to a variety of familiar causes. There 
is no mob psychology to work upon. Mass meetings cannot 
be arranged. The labourer is often an isolated unit, his 
intelligence is usually below the average, and the level of 
intelligence in this industry tends to sink steadily lower. 
Ingrained timidity, inbred by years of subjection to squire 
and farmer, creates an invincible shrinking from any new, 
perilous or public action. The labourer who annoys his 
master promptly loses his cottage, and may then experience 
real difficulty in finding another master—i.e., another 
cottage. In the rare event of a farm labourers’ strike, 
there is plenty of blackleg labour available, and the prob- 
lems of picketing are almost insuperable where a number of 
small farms are dotted over a large area; in Cornwall, for 
example, the average acreage of the farms is under a hun- 
dred. Not until a wave of national prosperity tempts 
labour off the farms with offers of rational wages for unskilled 
labour in understaffed industries, is there much real prospect 
of improvement. The public has largely forgotten that a 
large percentage of the miners are the children of farm 
labourers who deserted the land a generation or two ago, 
because they were sick and weary of long hours and inade- 
quate wages. A similar exodus will infallibly occur at the 
first opportunity. Labour is pinned to the farms at present 
simply and solely by the twin facts of the housing shortage 
and the depression ruling in most of our industries. Emigra- 
tion is the one real loophole of escape for most labourers at 
the present moment; but that is too formidable an under- 
taking for the average slow-witted man, burdened with a 
wife and family, and rooted in the soil on which his ancestors 
have probably toiled for generations. 

These pitiable and alarming conditions are well iihastented 
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by the moderately typical budget of a Sussex carter, tabu- 
lated below. The details of his expenditure are not flanked 
by a time-table, because the working hours of a labourer 
vary according to a number of factors about which it is very 
difficult to generalise. On a large modern farm of the 
“ scientific” pattern, the work may be so organised that 
the men get free Saturday afternoons and Sundays in 
rotation; near towns possessing professional football 
teams, the farmers often abandon the effort to make every- 
body work on Saturday afternoons. If a “ working” 
farmer has several sons, he may concede privileges in the 
shape of free time. But the small farmer, remote from 
large industrial towns, often makes his men work long hours 
for seven days of every week, without relief from attending 
to horses and cattle on Sundays. The victim of this 
budget, who may be called Giles for purposes of identifica- 
tion, has always worked seven days, and has not had a free 
Saturday afternoon or Sunday since he attained manhood, 
except in emergencies. His wages are 35s. a week, and the 
household consists of himself, his wife, a girl of six and a 


boy of four: 
s. d. 
Cae: 
6 sugar e 2 @ 
tib.tea .. oe - 1 . 
2 lbs. margarine .. - 1 6 
Ib. butter oe 0 10} 
Ib. cheese 0 8 
tehes .. 0 4} 
2 Ibs. soda .. - O83 
1lb, rice .. - 0 4 
1lb.flour .. - 0 5 
Ib. lard 0 5} 
— 0 4 
ee 0 8 
Salt 0 2 


Rent .. - 
Coal (1 cwt.) 
Meat .. ae 


Clothes and boots (weekly payments to tally man) .. 
Milk (separated) .. 2 ae es es ee 
Potatoes, green vegetables and fruit 

Husband’s insurance and club .. 

Newspapers .. oe oe oe os os 
Oddments (lamp oil, cotton, etc., as required) .. 
Husband’s allowance (beer, tobacco, etc.) .. 


HMNDOANeE Dah hw won 
@SePnococaoacon™ 





£115 2 


Mrs. Giles’ golden rule for approximate solvency is that 
she must never on any account devote more than 10s. 
per week to her grocery account; in winter they will 
keep a little warmer if she can keep groceries down to 
9s. In the week under notice she bought no soap, candles, 
grate or boot polish, or jam. Next week she will buy some 
of these commodities instead of condiments. Giles is shod 
and clothed out of the harvest overtime money, which 
averages about £8 for hay and corn harvest. Mrs. Giles 
dresses on the cast-off clothing of kind relatives; she 
avers that in the last five years she has spent precisely 
12s. on the adornment of her own person, most of which 
was expended at jumble sales organised by the local gentry. 
The children are similarly clothed as far as possible on 
remade cast-offs ; and the weekly payments to the tallyman 
are explained by the occasional necessity for purchasing 
new underclothing, boots, etc. Giles is, of course, ‘‘on the 
panel,” and Mrs. Giles manages to keep the doctor out of 
the house by dosing herself and the children with homely 
remedies. Hitherto she has been fortunate, and hopes to 
be able to avoid doctor’s bills with the aid of the school 
clinic and hospital letters. She would meet her Waterloo 
whenever it became necessary to obtain home medical 
treatment for a long period. She cannot afford to join 
the local nursing association, cheap though it is. 

No perquisites go with the job. The farmer and his sons 
have guns, and there are plenty of rabbits about, whilst 
deer occasionally escape from a local park, and are shot 
by the employer, but she has never received so much as 





a rabbit. A small garden is attached to the cottage, and 
assists the budget during the summer, but Giles cannot 
grow all his requirements, and has to buy potatoes every 
winter. He could rent an allotment in the village a quarter 
of a mile away, but is too exhausted to dig when his long 
day is over, and in any case is hoping to find a better job, 
so that he hesitates to pay the rent of a plot or to put work 
into land which he might vacate at any moment. The 
increased bill for fuel and oil in the winter months is g 
great burden. A little fallen wood is collected from the 
park, commons and waste land; but the chief economy 
takes the form of going to bed very early, and the children 
put on their overcoats or blankets when fuel is short. 

Turning from the economic aspect to the purely human 
side, Giles has an aged mother living some 60 miles away. 
She is too old to travel, and even if he could get a day 
off, he obviously cannot afford the fare to visit her. Mrs, 
Giles’ relations all live in Wales, nearly 200 miles away, 
Her relations have paid the railway fare for her to go home 
once since her marriage, and she hopes they will repeat 
the gift, as she brought back a huge bundle of cast-off 
clothing which lightened her burden for many a day, 
Giles is a muscular fellow, and in his youth worked as a 
blacksmith’s striker. His employer failed, and he went on 
the land because he could not secure a similar job. He 
has bitterly regretted this decision, and for months past has 
saved the whole of his weekly allowance of Is. 6d. (see 
above) in order to buy a bicycle; it is much to his credit 
that his passionate desire for a bicycle has no connection 
with the simple pleasures of the countryside, but is planned 
so that he can utilise his two or three annual holidays to 
scour the neighbourhood in search of a better job. 

Perhaps the real tragedy of Giles’ existence is that at 
any time during the last two years he could have taken a 
berth at £8 per week with an eight-hour day, free Saturday 
afternoons and free Sundays, but for an impassable obstacle. 
Within two miles of the farm a wide-awake miller has 
established a small rural factory for making split chestnut 
pale fencing. Originally, the hands were on day wages, 
and the output was so small on these terms that the busi- 
ness failed to thrive. The men were presently put on piece 
rates, and £8 a week is now earned with ease by any such 
sturdy fellow as Giles; lads of sixteen, who have not reached 
half their strength, earn as much or more than Giles receives 
for his much longer week. Unfortunately, the fencing 
factory disposes of no cottages. If Giles throws up his job 
at the farm, he must surrender his cottage immediately, and 
there is no possible chance of another cottage within a radius 
of many miles. If the housing shortage could be remedied, 
even at commercial rents, a number of the local farmers 
would instantly lose their hinds, cowmen and carters. 
It is obviously possible that in many rural areas agricultural 
employers realise that the shortage of houses is their best 
friend, and obstruct the provision of more cottages. On the 
other hand, there are not a great number of rural areas 
where the rents payable for new cottages would not swallow 
up the extra income which labourers can obtain by trans- 
ferring to a different industry. 

Giles, fortunately for himself, is not too imaginative, oF 
even very observant. He apparently does not notice that 
the pretty girl whom he married seven years ago, is being 
prematurely aged by incessant work and worry; oF that 
his children are under-nourished, and compare unfavourably 
in thews and complexion with the offspring of better paid 
neighbours. Neither does he realise, one hopes, that there 
is nothing ahead of him except a progressive exhaustion, 
probably accompanied by advancing rheumatism. He 
find it increasingly difficult to do his work, and propor 
tionately difficult to secure the better jobs, for there aré 
grades even in this sphere of toilsome misery. Ultimately, 
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should he and his wife survive and escape the poorhouse, 
she and he will enjoy a joint income of approximately a 

und a week from their old age pensions, on which they can 
conduct a still more miserable existence so long as they are 
both alive. When either of them dies, the other will have 
to seek for a grateful son or daughter to give house room, 
and will share a single living room (in all probability) with 
another overworked wife and noisy grandchildren. Never- 
theless, Giles’ politics are still free from any tinge of pink, 
and he can enjoy a romp with his children or a little chaff 
with pedestrians as he tramps home from work. 


GEOFFREY WEALD. 


Correspondence 
THE FRENCH PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM 


To the Editor of THe NEw STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Sisley Huddleston is mistaken if he thinks that 
my letter was meant as a criticism of his article. It was not. 
I thought that it was merely by an oversight that he had 
omitted to include the multiplicity of parties among the causes 
that he mentioned of French parliamentary inefficiency, and 
I did not anticipate that he would disagree with my letter, 
aiich was intended to strengthen his main thesis. 

The main difference between Mr. Huddleston and myself, 
as revealed by his letter, narrows itself down to a single point— 
whether or not the multiplicity of parties is the principal cause 
of parliamentary inefficiency in France. I still think that it 
is, if only because I find the same cause producing the same 
effects in every country where it exists. I do not, however, 
quite agree with Mr. Huddleston as to the necessity of con- 
tinuity of policy, which in any case can surely apply only to 
foreign policy. There has been no continuity of home policy 
in England. Even where foreign policy is concerned I am 
inclined to regard the doctrine of continuity as a superstition, 
and it would not, I think, be difficult to show that continuity 
in foreign policy has often been mischievous and a breach of 
it often the contrary. Perhaps if Lord Grey of Fallodon had 
not continued the foreign policy of Lord Lansdowne—but 
I will not stray into that wide field. 

As regards the rest of Mr. Huddleston’s letter I have this 
remark to make—it seems to me that all or nearly all the evils 
in French political life that he mentions are the consequences 
of the lack of a genuine party system. I do not see how there 
can be a “ tradition of alternation of office ” or of “* courteous 
periodic self-effacement ” without a party system—I would 
almost go so far as to say a two-party system. Why are French 
deputies, to take another example, “inclined miserably to 
struggle for spoils”? Surely because French Governments, 
instead of representing a party, are usually combinations of 
individuals, not even coalitions of groups (for the groups are 
often not consulted). When there are no clearly defined party 
divisions, personal rivalries take their place and politics become 
a scramble for office. So, in my opinion, one reason at any rate 
why “ the standard of what constitutes a proper appeal to the 
electorate is low” is the lack of genuine parties with a definite 
programme. The Parliamentary system has worked best in 
France when there has been a Government with what was for 
all practical purposes a party behind it—the ‘* Bloc des Gauches ” 
under Waldeck-Rousseau and Combes, the “ Bloc National ” 
under Millerand and Poincaré. Were there a genuine party 
system, the occupation of the “rope walkers, intriguers, 
°pportunists” would be gone. For example, the system of 
governing with alternative majorities—now of one combination, 
now of another—which Mr. Briand has practised with such 
Success would be impossible in England. It is made possible 
in France by the multiplicity of parties and groups. 

_ It is true enough that “a real leader makes his own party ” 
im the Chamber—or rather his own clientéle—that, indeed, is 
what every French Prime Minister has to do, if he wishes to 
survive. But this seems to me to be one of the worst con- 
Sequences of the lack of a genuine party system, and probably 
one of the chief reasons why the Chamber is so often out of 

with the country. Parties should be born in the country, 
not made in Parliament.—Yours, etc., 


Rospert Det. 
August 8th, 


DJERJINSKY 
To the Editor of Tuz New SrTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I think many of your readers will regret that, in your 
anxiety to dissociate yourself from the “ fantastic vilifications "’ 
of some of your contemporaries (for so I explain your attitude) 
you find it possible to condone the political methods of the late 
Djerjinsky. It may be that your assertion that he was no blood- 
fiend is correct, yet one cannot wonder if a man who, as you tell 
us, “* sent thousands of innocent men and women to their deaths,” 
is misjudged by others who have not your knowledge of the facts. 

It is difficult to believe that anyone to whom the signature 
of death-warrants was the painful process you suggest, would 
really have signed so many. And when you tell us that “ his 
private life was wholly blameless,” I am reminded of Sidney 
Smith’s answer to the man who excused Spencer Percival’s 
deficiences as a Prime Minister on the ground that he was an 
excellent father: “I could wish he served his country better, 
and whipped the little Percivals.” There are many who must 
think that Djerjinsky would have done better by his fellow-men 
had he made Mrs. Djerjinsky miserable, and been less lavish 
with the death penalty. As you say, his mind may have been 
warped by years of imprisonment in Tsarist prisons. If so, we 
must at least admit that he was not one of those in whom a 
fellow-feeling breeds kindness. I prefer the teaching of adversity 
as manifested by Queen Dido. Aliis Succurre disco. 

To conclude, I believe our Home Secretary is a “* kind, unselfish 
man,” and his tastes, I understand, are also “ of the simplest.”’ 
May I hope that when you next have occasion to pass some 
stricture (no doubt well-merited) on him as a statesman, you 
will give him credit for his private virtues ?—Yours, etc., 

Hyéres, Cc. R. 

August 7th. 

[We wrote not a word in “condonation” of Djerjinsky’s 
political methods. We merely pointed out that certain attacks 
on his “ private life’? were completely without foundation 
and beside the point. We cannot help wishing sometimes that 
correspondents, before they dispatch their criticisms, would 
read more carefully the passages they seek to criticise. —Eb., N.S.] 


THE LATE SIR CHARLES DILKE 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 


Sm,—Will you allow me space to comment on your short 
notice, July 24th, of a book by Mr. Horace Wyndham in which 
a statement is made about Sir Charles W. Dilke ? This state- 
ment presupposes, I think, ignorance of the Life of Sir Charles 
W. Dilke, written by Mr. Stephen Gwynn and finished and 
edited by myself (Sir Charles Dilke’s niece by marriage and his 
literary executor). 

The book was published by John Murray and went through 
many editions. Here it is shown that Sir Charles Dilke was 
dismissed from the first case with costs by Mr. Justice Butt, 
and that the verdict in the second case simply upheld that of 
the first. Advised by his Counsel that in the unsworn statement 
made there was no evidence for him to answer, Sir Charles 
was not put in the witness box, a course which the learned 
judge had “ no hesitation whatever” in approving as correct. 
Finding that this course of action had been misunderstood, 
Sir Charles forced the reopening of the question by the Queen’s 
Proctor, under the impression that he could be reinstated in 
the case with the ordinary opportunities of defence and the 
power of cross-examination. This procedure, owing to the 
technical rules of law, was not permitted, and with the case 
retried under such conditions it was impossible for him to clear 
himself and establish his innocence. 

But statements that “in public defence of his innocence ” 
he “ did not hesitate to lie over and over again, ‘on his honour’ 
(as distinguished from on his oath) ’’—seem, so far as they are 
comprehensible, to suggest an unhesitating judgment of the 
case, tor which reason I feel bound to say that those who knew 
Sir Charles Dilke best never doubted his innocence, and that if 
a fair hearing had been possible that fact would have been 
demonstrated.—Yours, etc., 

GertTruDeE M, TucKWELL. 

13 Chester Terrace, S.W. 1. 

August 9th. 


SOUL SNATCHING 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Dell asks in your last issue whether the practice 
of receiving into the Church of unconscious persons can be 
defended even on Catholic premises. The answer is that it can, 
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life of his child, or has come from winning the Derby, in his lawyer's 
office, or under the bright eyes of his sweetheart. To the 

these seem never the same; but to the expert, the bank clerk, e 
the lithographer, they are constant qualities and as recognisable ag 
the North Star to the night-watch on deck. 


Reception into the Church involves the reception of certain 
sacraments. Since they are not mere magical rites whose effect 
is entirely independent of the dispositions of the recipient, as 
your correspondent rightly surmises, the Church requires for - 
right disposition the intention to receive and sorrow for past sin. 
Where the recipient is unconscious it is obvious that often there 
is no certain knowledge to be had on this point. But wherever 
there is a reasonable possibility the sacraments are administered, 
according to the maxim Sacramenta propter homines, and if in 
fact the necessary conditions are present the result is a change 
in the recipient’s “spiritual status.” Where it is known with 
practical certainty that the conditions are absent, e.g., where 
the sick man has lived in hostility to the Church up to the time 
of losing consciousness, the sacraments are not administered, 
since they would fail of their effect. 

Your correspondent cites one case and alleges others where 
the sacraments have been administered to unconscious and 
unwilling subjects. This is probably due to the understandable 
but ill-guided zeal and affection of the relatives, which has led 
them to give to the attending priest a foolishly optimistic account 
of the patient’s last wishes. In his last paragraph your corres- 
pondent aimiably suggests a different reason ; this is no doubt 
due to the exaggerated idea he has of the “ advertisement ” 
value of the deathbed conversion of French Radical senators. 

For a justification of the premises on which Catholic practice 
is based, I must refer your correspondent to any treatise on the 
Sacraments (easily obtainable in Paris) where he will find it 
more fully set out than is possible in a weekly review.— Yours, 
etc., A CaTHo.ic Priest. 

Manchester, 

August 10th. 


Any observant man who has had before him for many 
years large quantities of handwriting has probably acquired 
a painful knowledge of failing powers, when the writer and 
perhaps other people have no knowledge of approaching 
decay. The signs of it are in the script, even if it is not that 
which in its wavering faintness adumbrates too soon “ the 
touch of a vanished hand.” Pathetic are those verses which 
Scott, all kindness as ever, wrote in his last days for a young 
girl, though too paralysed in mind to finish a rhyme. 

Amateurs often give explanations of various scripts, 
and they are generally flattering—see the many virtues the 
writing of stage folks shows according to the entertaining 
programmes now run by a group of theatres. Happy 
theatres to have actors and actresses who are all good 
qualities, enthusiasm, vivacity, originality, refinement, 
fondness for home, etc.! Lately, however, I have come 
on a professional book, a serious investigation of character 
from handwriting which is fascinating in its detail. The 
author has collected and put into English the most important 
parts of the books by an eminent French graphologist,* 
and the results are very interesting, especially as a multitude 
of facsimiles are given of all sorts of handwriting, good, 
bad and indifferent. Here is a specimen of Mark Twain, 
a delightful optimist in spite of his materialist views, and | 
the light, clear, delicate hand of Dean Inge. On the other 
hand, I notice the clumsy, confused hand of a lunatic, 
though the only one whose correspondence I received for 
some years wrote clearly with a good, regular spacing, and 
much better than the average journalist. 

The science of graphology is not a parlour game, but a 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I do not understand Mr. Dell’s objection to dying 
and unconscious men being “ received’’ into the Catholic, 
or any other, Church on their deathbeds. If the Church be 
satisfied why should anyone else complain—especially if such 
involuntary reception, which cannot at any rate harm the 
deceased, gives comfort to his bereaved family? The importance 
of such incidents, in relation to the political influence of “ cleri- 
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calism,” cannot possibly be significant, even though the victim practical guide. I gather from the book that, in France at ‘ 
A eS = Senator. So why make any fuss oo any rate, handwriting tells as a test of applicants for jobs. 

Ange " th. : : Indeed, one young girl nearly succeeded in getting married 
by sending to the young man to whom she was attached the | 

4 far superior handwriting of her cousin, a good and charmi I 

LOOKING BACKWARD girl, for study of her own character. The hand pee t 

To the Editor of Taz New StTaTesMan. across the page means an active and cheerful disposition, the ‘ 

Srr,—On p. 409, July 24th, it is stated: ‘The modern descending depression, ill-health or melancholy. But the Q 

Socialist finds Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward merely deduction of that complex thing, a human character, is t 

ee Bellamy meant it to be only amusing. At all Sony, eens quality oJ ‘chow iteolf under many —— : 
events, Mark Twain told me in Johannesburg, about 1895, that good and bad, and is often joined with others that modify 

Bellamy told him he wrote it for 500 dollars as a pot-boiler. it. Angular writing may mean energy and firmness, of . 

Twain added that Bellamy was the most astonished man alive obstinacy and hardness. It has been discovered that people . 

wan De — —— , the ere | of a _= — with asthma cross their “ t’s ” in a particular manner, and 

Ss ; and also abou e most exaspera ’ cause | rou 

i cea of requests for his pnt § from the public, the management of that letter means, spparently oo le 
whom he sincerely loathed.—Yours, etc., jel seeny deal to the graphologist. But all small signs must be re- 

July 26th. lated to the general environment of the hand, and viewed P 
as “gestures in the larger movement of the handwriting te 
under examination.” Under 100 letters a minute & st 

Mi ll regarded as slow writing, but the results may save time to bi 
isceliany the readers of it. Buckle annotated many books with . 
THE REVELATIONS OF HAND tireless research, but the specimens of his notes that I have 
~ seen are a sad puzzle to read. Originality of character 
WRITING may lead a writer away from normal forms until “ letters de 
or even entire words become a species of monograms which wi 
VERYBODY is interested in handwriting, or should have _ relations to the forms they are supposed to repre a 
E be, since character rules the world, and a hand ‘S¢"t.” To decipher this kind of writing may become 8 c. 
is a guide to character. A man may smile and family amusement, as Aldrich observed, from one generation ha 
smile and be a villain, but his black scratches on white ® another. A man used a trivial letter from Irving 9s ¢ lik 
paper, which he will find it difficult to change, betray his Perpetual order for seats at the Lyceum, and I possess ° 
real disposition as well as the state of his health. The Signature of a late publisher, a charming man, that none * 
lively authors of The Wrong Bor have given us a good My friends has ever been able to read. Only the other day ~ 
paragraph on the subject : in a literary office a man’s name had to be cut off his letter - 
Nothing can be more interesting than the study of signatures, * The Psychology of the Movements of Handwriting. From the 
written (as they are) before meals and after, during indigestion Works of J. Crépieux-Jamin. Translated and arranged by L. & Ps 


and intoxication; written when the signer is trembling for the 


Given-Wilson. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 
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and used for a new address, as no one could read it. If the 
signature has to be dashing, the writer might remember 
that often there is no helping clue to what it presents, as 
there is to a dubious word in a sentence. 

Untidiness and hurry are the signs of the twentieth cen- 
tury, which in its average of writing is even worse than the 
nineteenth. Both compare in legibility very badly with 
the eighteenth, when only a few wrote and wrote clearly. 
To-day all sorts of reforms are suggested and certainly 
needed. The intervention of the S.P.E. is timely and wel- 
come. They have just published several plates of selected 
hands,* ** designed to instruct and assist teachers by pro- 
viding them with sound principles and good models for 
imitation.” Mr. Roger Fry and Mr. E. A. Lowe have added 
criticisms, and a further Tract on the subject is promised. 
Dean Inge figures also in this attractive series of plates, 
which, however, go beyond legibility to considerations of 
beauty. Legible hands of great regularity have not enough 
variety, I gather, to be beautiful. Writing at its best is 
craftsmanship, but a conscious return in an ornamental 
seript to the eighth century seems a sad and unnecessary 
confession of degeneracy. The freer cursive hands illus- 
trated are worth more attention. The “ scholastic ” hand, 

jially when, as in the instance from Samuel Butler, it 
has been deliberately reformed to secure more legibility, 
makes little esthetic appeal. It is timid about variations, 
the “ strangeness in the proportion ’’ which Bacon ascribed 
to beauty. Legitimate variations may be found in “e” 
and the absence or presence of a loop in “g” and “ y.” 
There is also a variant in the writing of “‘r” which is not so 
often used as it might be. One hand which is praised 
actually crosses a “‘t”’ backwards. But the whole move- 
ment and harmony of a hand count more than details. 
Indeed, Mr. Fry remarks that a writer may achieve beauty 
out of the meanest formal materials. In considering modern 
developments the type of nib used is surely important. 
The J, which was formerly common, if not the standard 
pen, has now, so far as my experience goes, largely disap- 
peared, While it allows of stately broad strokes, it tends 
to fill up vowels with ink and so render them obscure. I 
do not know if any type of nib is now preferred in schools, 
or all are equally welcomed by teachers. Those with a 
blob at the end or other irregularity tend to smoothness in 
writing and extra speed. Specimens of both upright and 
slanting hands are included among the selected. The 
former is gaining ground, but I do not know that it has any 
advantages over the other. Taste is specially shown, I 
suppose, in the formation of capitals, which offer more 
chance for ornamental variety than the “lower case” 
letters. The suggested use of contractions which are 
perfectly clear in their meaning is a good idea. Sensible 
teachers should adopt it, also the rule that all proper names 
should be written more slowly and with unusual care. Per- 
haps, however, this piece of practical wisdom is already a 
commonplace. 

If only writers could be taught to reach something like 
the S,P.E. standard, many editors and puzzled correspon- 
dents would rejoice. Fortunately the vogue of the type- 
writer increases. A proof of the general standard of illegi- 
bility is the fact that in popular competitions of recent years 
competitors are asked to write their names in “ Block 
Capitals,” Wise men, like Samuel Butler, reform their 
handwriting, when it takes on feral characteristics. Prigs, 
like Hamlet in youth, may write badly on purpose and 
repent of it later. Such reformation, producing a steady 
regularity in detail, is disappointing to the investigator of 
character and the student of beauty. They like something 


* S.P.E. Tract No. XXI111. 





English Handwriting with 84 


facsimile plates and artistic and paleographical eriticisms by Roger 
Clarendon Press. 


Fry and BE. A, Lowe. 10s. 6d. 


more personal, and would not, perhaps, make much of the 
copper-plate hand of Austin Dobson. The hand of an 
American sculptor which Miss Given-Wilson’s book praises 
is not easily legible. When Percival as head of Rugby 
sent round a notice about handwriting, the masters could 
not read it. I once observed an editor for the young 
telling one of his boy contributors to put more character 
into his signature. This struck me as sad nonsense, but 
then I had spent many hours in deciphering impious scrawls. 
Whatever is clearly legible is clearly good. The young, 
it may be noticed, sometimes steal a character, for they 
deliberately copy the hand of a teacher or an elder they 
dote on, and this influence remains through life. 

A man who writes much and often in a hurry has little 
chance of preserving calligraphic virtues, and his legibility, 
even if it indicates any amount of inferiority of mind, 
will be agreeable to his readers. Swinburne wrote like a 
housemaid, but no doubt the printers blessed him. The 
same may be said of Francis Thompson. Compositors have 
sworn over other eminent men of letters. Saintsbury 
quotes in his Last Scrap-Book the judgment: “‘ If there are 
any names cursed and dreaded by printers, it is those of 
Andrew Lang and Professor Saintsbury.” Such complaints 
are seldom, however, made in public. I notice that, when 
a writer rises to eminence in literature, his handwriting is 
apt to be overpraised, like his other peculiarities. If he 
were a shopkeeper, it might be abused, and its beauty undis- 
covered. 

There is one signature that, however bad, is always 
pleasing ; that which appears on a cheque. 

VERNON RENDALL. 


YURAC QUILLA (WHITE MOON) 


AN INCA LEGEND. 

N the theogony of the Indians of South America, as 

I in that of their Oriental namesakes, there existed 

the Spirit of Supreme Goodness and the Spirit 
of All Evil. As the Hindus, they had their Brahma and 
Siva ; these were called in Quichua: “ Pachacamac,” by 
whom all things were created and from whom nothing is 
hidden; “* Humpharuna,” Spirit of Darkness, who disturbs 
and perverts all living things. 

Manco Ccapac, the first Inca, born of the Sun as Minerva 
from the brain of Jupiter, was the personification of Wisdom 
and Justice, while his spouse, Mama Occllo (Sheltering 
Mother) was the Ceres of the Indians, goddess of the 
fruitful earth, the slim and patient llamas, the fierce condors 
and gentle mountain goats. The Quichuas worshipped 
Echo, whose voice is still heard in the rocky canyons, in the 
fathomless rubber forests or gliding softly along the sloping 
river beaches. There were wood spirits also, and genii of 
the rushing mountain torrents, while on the arid heights 
of the bleak central plateau dwelt Puna, the spirit of chill 
oppression, whose icy fingers strangled those who dared to 
scale his kingdom. 

There predominated implicit faith in the Supreme Being, 
the pledged word, conjugal fidelity, and the impartial 
justice of the Inca, Charity was not looked upon as a 
virtue: it was a social habit, established by custom and 
tradition. 

The Incas did not know Hope: Jarac Pacha, irrevocable 
Fate, had foreseen everything; property was distributed 
by the Inca, and the well-being of the individual assured 
by the work of the community. There was but one road : 
to live righteously if one did not wish to be devoured by the 
furies of famine and racial destruction. 

At the beginning of the Inca rule, however, there is an 
indication of there having been something akin to our 
conception of Hope: an uncertain gleam, an errant cloud, 
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which, finding no resting-place among the Children of the 
Sun, was assumed into the empyrean. 

This is the legend of how Yurac Quilla, the White Moon 
of Hope, abandoned the Indians of South America. 

In the beginning of Time, Yurac Quilla floated around the 
high peaks of the Andes, her flaming hair and diaphanous 
robe lighting up the home of the condor with a soft white light. 
Sometimes she would skim along the surface of the lakes, 
or, playing in the rushing mountain torrents, she lighted 
up the spray with a thousand colours. During the feast 
of Maika her voice was heard in the strange music of the 
charango and the flute, and singing softly at the bedside of 
the dreamer. But Yurac Quilla could also kindle inextin- 
guishable desires and a devouring thirst for the unknown. 
Those who were mad enough to love her wandered aim- 
lessly from mountain to mountain, seeking always the 
white robe and flaming hair of Yurac Quilla. Some would 
follow the white cloudlet up to the great plateau where 
they would be choked by Puna, or swallowed up in the 
labyrinths within the mountains whither Yurac Quilla 
lured them with fantastic visions of gold and silver rocks. 
Others, striving to reach her as she danced in the whirl- 
pools, sank into their treacherous depths, while the water 
spread in widening circles which faded on the banks with 
the murmur of unfelt kisses. 

The bravest warriors of Cuzco, the flower of beauty and 
talent, had found death in the mad quest of Yurac Quilla. 

And so it was that Manco Ccapac, the wise Inca, offspring 
of the Sun, having offered up sacrifices of a hundred 
measures of golden maize and fifty white llamas, begged the 
Great Spirit Pachacamac that he would compel Yurac 
Quilla to abandon his kingdom. Pachacamac heard his 
prayer, and one still summer night, when a great silence 
reigned over the vast lands of the Inca, Yurac Quilla rose 
high above the great mountains until her white robe and 
golden hair formed a pale and distant star which sank slowly 
behind the rugged outline of the Andes. 

And thus did the Indians of South America lose Hope. 
They no longer know ambition or covetousness; their lives 
are limited and their desires few. They live and die in 
the tiny ranche or adobe village which is_ their 
birthplace, deeming themselves rich in the possession of a 
few goats and llamas, and content to serve the White Man 
from the other side of the Ocean. An empty life perhaps, 
but no longer do they suffer the yearning and uncertainty 
which haunted the old time lovers of Yurac Quilla. 


G. M. Byrne. 
Art 
M. VALERY AND PAINTING 


T is worth while paying attention to any pronouncement 

I by M. Paul Valéry. As a poet, his reputation is more 

sure of permanence than that of most of the “ Immor- 
tals” of the Académie Frangaise, to which he was recently 
elected. As a critic, his influence has spread far beyond 
the frontiers of his country. A Berthe Morisot exhibition 
in Paris has now given him the happy opportunity of turn- 
ing his mellow humanism upon the art of painting. 

After a delightful foreword on “ Aunt Bertha ”’ herself, 
he turns to a consideration of the painter’s vision and its 
difference from that of other people. Most men, passing 
through a natural landscape, receive a sensation from it 
which in some way contributes to their particular pre- 
occupations. The philosopher regards it as a collection of 
phenomena, the peasant meditates its agricultural possi- 
bilities ; the one thing they share in common is seeing nothing 
which is purely visual. Form and colour are at once trans- 
lated into signs of personal significance. To the painter, on 
the contrary, the scene is its own abstraction. Form speaks 


— 


to him directly as form, colour as colour. The actua] 
mechanical means by which he accomplishes his art—the 
box of colours or the prepared palette—are in themselves 
stages of the accomplishment as well as instruments, Ip. 
spiration and execution are more nearly related than is the 
case with the other arts, and thus painting is more fitted 
than they for the direct portrayal of the Present in its 
purity. And perhaps there is nothing, remarks M. Valéry, 
more abstract than that which is. 

He leaves us, at this, to the implied conclusion that 
painting is the most abstract of the arts. This may seem at 
first merely the paradox of a dialectician, but it must be 
remembered that while M. Valéry uses with consummate 
mastery the weapons of argument and the stratagems of 
phrase, he does so, not for their own sake, or in order to 
weave mere philosophical decorations unattached to life, 
He might have been our most fashionable sophist ; he was 
rescued from that fate by being a great poet. And the poet 
in him craves above all for actuality. The poem, were it 
only possible, should be the moment itself. Through the 
medium of words it should satisfy all the senses to which 
the different arts convey their message, and at the same 
time fix both the instant itself and its temporal context. 
(Proust, in his way, was also occupied with this problem of 
time.) But this, even the magnificent Odes have failed to 
do. M. Valéry admits that the direct art of the painter and 
Mme. Morisot’s girls in sunlit gardens achieve in this 
respect an expression outside the power of words, instinct 
with the deity as they are. 

He then, under the heading of “ Digression,”’ proceeds 
to the consideration of the dangers of la vie intérieure, from 
which, since the days of Mallarmé’s domination, his own 
progress has been a continuous escape. He combats the 
idea that the mind, working upon itself and leaving the 
actual farther and farther behind, achieves necessarily a 
vision of the absolute. The result is more likely to be a 
phantasmagoria of sheer mist and illusion. How much 
better to be content with “‘ that masterpiece, the Exterior 
World,” and such glimpses of infinity as it conveys, than 
to grope the dark staircase of the proverbial poet’s ivory 
tower! And, adds M. Valéry, how wonderful the world 
would be if we did not take it quite so much as a matter 
of course, if it were revealed to us only in one moment of 
instantaneous vision. ‘ Mysticism perhaps consists in 
rediscovering an elementary and, to some extent, primitive 
sensation—the sensation of living, by some uncertain course 
which should be laid and hewn out through life ready-made 
and accepted.” 

This unaccustomed yet durable aspect of the world, the 
artist, with his swift notation of things as they are, is able 
to portray. His vision, confined to the externals of colour 
and form, is not a@ priori less profound than that of the 
thinker pursuing his inward meditations. That is M. 
Valéry’s conclusion, which it is possible to apply fruitfully 
to the present state of painting. The error of working 
away from the reality of nature, and of leaving it at an 
increasing distance behind in the progress of their mental 
elaborations, was precisely that into which the cubists fell. 
The greatness of Cézanne and Renoir, the two important 
masters of modern art, lay in their fidelity to the subject. 
It was the error of the extreme disciples of the former, that 
they utilised the means by which he achieved that fidelity 
in order to obtain a different result. By attempting to be 
abstract, they merely became unreal. The justification 
of the art of painting is that it can be representational in 4 
way not open to the other arts, that it can give phases of 
actuality outside their province. This is its achievement, 
but strictly representational it must remain, and 


actuality will create its own absolute. 
T. W. Eanrr. 
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Current Literature 


NEW NOVELS 


flower Phantoms. By Ronatp Fraser. Cape. 5s. 

The Green Lacquer Pavilion. By HeLten BEAUCLERK. 
trated by Epmunp Dutac. Collins. 8s. 6d. 

The Venetian Glass Nephew. By Exinor Wyure. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

One word is too often defined for me to define it. But, if we 
cannot sum up art in a phrase, we can go enquiring about its 
parts and aspects. What, for instance, is the charm, and what 
the merit, of the form we call fantastic? ‘“ Fantasy” is an 
easy word to use: almost as easy as “ art” itself; the question 
is whether, in using it, one ca]ls up a more or less definite picture 
in the reader’s mind—or in one’s own. Here are three books, 
all fantasies, all good ones. Is there any connecting link, any 
common denominator, any embracing atmosphere, to justify 
the classification? It is a matter at any rate deserving of 
discussion. 

Miss Wylie’s theme and Miss Beauclerk’s are both eighteenth 
century. That is at once an advantage and a limitation. It 
removes them from close scrutiny: it makes magic possible. On 
the other hand, it implies a certain decorum, a reserve. The 
eighteenth century is no more obnoxious to generalisation than 
any other century; but, roughly speaking, it was, compared 
with ours, an age of common sense and incredulity. Flowered 
waistcoats went with deism (as opposed to revelation), and 
hoops with hopelessness. Both Miss Wylie and Miss Beauclerk 
have the skill to throw up their vanishing-ladders in that dry 
sceptical air. People who believed in nothing were pledged not 
to be surprised at anything: to believe in nothing is to believe 
in anything. And so magic is at home with scepticism, the 
limitation becomes one with the advantage. Mr. Fraser, on the 
other hand, has no such aids to poesy. He is ironic two centuries 
later than Voltaire. His heroine has a brusque business-like 
brother and a lover in whom amiable professorial competence 
is indistinguishable from oafishness; she wears breeches, and 
studies gardening at Kew. Mr. Fraser’s task is the harder. 
For we need more convincing about contemporary magic. We 
can go to Kew for ourselves, by motor-bus. There must be 
something hard, real, immediate, about a contemporary fantasy ; 
and these qualities do not go easily with the fantastic. Mr. 
Fraser, however, pulls it off. As for what it is that he pulls off— 
that is the object of our enquiry. 

In Judy, his delightful heroine, there are two impulses at 
work, (Infinite impulses, really, of course: but mainly two.) 
She is, in virtue of the divine element in humanity, hungry for 
& fulfilment, a complete satisfaction of soul and _ instinct; 
in virtue of some other element, she is driven to find a way out 
through the second-best. This after all is the obvious and 
universal problem. It is the trouble in Faust, which is a fantasy, 
and in Hamlet, which isn’t. There need be no trappings of 
romance or external beauty to express it or set it off: it was the 
trouble with Dickens’s poor little Marchioness. It is even the 
theme of some very grossly tired and sceptical fiction, in which 
the second-best is given first place, and the dusty answer 
preferred to the lovely demand. Judy attempts her escape 
through her contrast with, and understanding of, flowers. If 
her creator had chosen for her the concert-platform, the salon, 
the House of Commons, or the extra-marital couch, he would 
not have been fantastic. These modes of fulfilment or disappoint- 
ment are present to the everyday consciousness. They are real 
modes of expression, in the sense that they are possible. Judy’s 
relation with the flowers is impossible. ‘ If she’s content with a 
vegetable love, which would certainly not suit me ”—the 
conclusion does not follow. On the contrary : 

Her brain woke. She saw plainly that she did not want to be 
married; that is, she corrected, to be made to live constantly 
in close association with Roland. In the institution of marriage 
she now clearly perceived the whole gross-fingered incapacity of 
mankind for any subtlety in the manipulation of its affairs. 

And as to love—nobody had yet shown her how to be in love. 
In the splendid mornings of May she regretted it. She desired 
to be in love, and if some one should teach her . . . this means, 
she pointed out to herself, that you are not virtuous: it cannot, 
however, be helped. Perhaps, as Roland fears, you really are 
an artist ; one who accepts all experiences. 

There is, if I remember right, in The Importance of Being Earnest, 
& lady who enquires: “Do you suppose I shall allow my 
daughter, a girl most carefully brought up, to marry into a 
Waiting-room and contract an alliance with a hand-bag ?” 
Some such hesitation assails Judy’s brother, who, the father 


Illus- 





being dead, assumes responsibility. Can a girl be allowed to 
marry into a hot-house, and contract an alliance with a cactus- 
bush ? Nothing less than that seems to be Judy’s idea. Substi- 
tution, the wise call it: 

It would be exquisite to be hugged by a cactus, all prickly and 
hurting; to bleed to death in a delicious, agonizing embrace. 
In her dream-world, Judy does experience the extremes of 
physical desire and the calms of spiritual fulfilment and the 
apathies and disillusionments of satiety. It is all unreal, and, 
because of its unreality, interpretative: it catches up into a 
glow or gloom of words, descriptive of flowers, the experience 
which is ultimately to be described. To call such a process 
“symbolism” would be to regiment it unreasonably. One 
cannot say that the cactus stands for this and the lotus for 
that ; they live their own lives, unreal, impossible to us (but not 
to Judy—that is the point of her); they have their own strange 

but sufficient place : 

There he was, and she forgot everything. There he was, the 
Orchid, with his substance of evening sunlight indwelling in frozen 
snow, symbol of Himalayan cold rising from tropical sunset. 
Gently she touched the flower with her fingers and ventured a 
little pinch, and threads of flame ran through her nerves from his 
body of white fire. Beyond him, through the glass, she saw twilight 
lawns and darkening tree-masses; beyond that, burning through 
tones of purple, a deep glory of the sun. It was very still and 
quiet; an extraordinary stillness and peace stole through her 
body, fortifying her for the onset of profound beauty. It came 
sudden and full. She put her two hands about the flower, and 
kissed the deep violet of his heart, swooning with love. 


Nobody ever felt like that about an orchid; but most people 
are capable of feeling it about something ; and the one experience 
is transmuted into the other, and illuminated by it—in fantasy. 

Miss Beauclerk writes at much greater length. She gathers 
together a likely party in a country house, and despatches 
them through a green jade screen to adventures most marvellous 
and oriental: some, to the fulfilment of sweet romantic love : 
some, to the very brim of the cannibal’s stew-pot—and all in a 
graciously studied prose, at once witty and poetic. Tartary, 
Zapangore, Patakoko are countries of the mind and heart, 
Here again, adventure is an interpretation. Lord Bedlow, 
happy in delivering himself of an address an hour and a half 
long “‘ or the iniquity of the Duke of Marlborough’s Combination 
Government,” was no less happy as Grand Vizir of Zapangore: 
he sat cross-legged upon a raised throne, “arrayed in robes of 
crimson and purple, a white turban upon his head and chains of 
jewels about his neck.” His spouse meanwhile was the unwilling 
neighbour of a chief who seemed oddly interested in the thinness 
or fatness of his guests. But the comic vein, though frequently 
and pleasantly outcropping, is not the most remarkable thing 
abour The Green Lacquer Pavilion, Fantasy once more is the 
friend of passion, and the finest passage is that describing the 
loves of Lady Taveridge and Safir : 

Always the moment between sleep and waking had a peculiar 
charm, for the thought of Safir would steal upon her with the early 
light and so suffuse her sense that she would be as closely wrapped 
in it as in the sun’s warmth. Then it was that she beheld her 
happiness most clearly, and then it was that her impression of a 
joy mysteriously foretold and still more mysteriously brought to 
life, became most vivid, and she was conscious that enchantment 
lay, not in the new or unexpected, but in the perfect flowering of 
the foreseen. 


In The Venetian Glass Nephew there is a cardinal so innocent 
that he does not know where the “* nephews ” of his colleagues 
come from. He too desires a nephew, and an enchanter makes 
him one out of Venetian glass : 


“I believe I shal) call him Virginio,” he said, his eyes tracing 
the exquisite and ingenuous outlines of his nephew's averted face. 
“A pretty name, but I trust it may not long be strictly appro- 
priate ; I have spared no pains to make our young friend a complete 
work of art, after the best natural patterns,”’ answered the Chevalier 
de Langeist, with a not unpardonable pride, bowing deeply as 
Peter Innocent and his pale and luminous companion passed 
into the morning, and so were gone like a black pearl and a white, 
melting within a chalice of honeyed yellow wine. 
That last image shows Miss Wylie at her best. It is affected, 
but the affectation has a touch of imagination. Sometimes she 
makes phrases more formally : 

Here burned the silver torch of the Morosini; the silver ladder 
of the Gradenigo scaled the heavens; the five-leaved roses of the 
house of Loredan endured in frosted stone so delicate that it appeared 
to spread a perfume on the air. 

I submit that one illusion which no stone-work, however delicate, 
could create, is the illusion of scent: the comparison is in the 
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bad sense artificial. But Miss Wylie’s elegance of style has 
considerable charm, and she has a pleasant habit of suggesting 
other beauties; for instance: 

He looked affectionately yet familiarly into the little loopholes 
of the stars, with none of the bitter hunger of the returning exile ; 
to Peter Innocent the bread of earth was never salty, nor the 
stairs of heaven too steep. 

That is the right use of half-quotation ; and the references to 
Blake and Ossian come in with a nice air of cosmopolitanism. 
When Virginio confesses to being a Christian, the young and 
lovely Rosalba comforts him with the words: ‘* My poor boy, 
we have all made mistakes.” For she herself is a deist. 

But, once again, love’s the thing. The glass constitution of 
Virginio may seem too delicate for desire; Rosalba herself had 
to undergo a painful exaltation from clay to porcelain before 
their happiness could be complete ; and there they are, demure 
and remote, “in Venice, in a world of porcelain and Murano 
mirrors.” Venice, Zapangore, Kew: glass, jade or flowers— 
it is all the same. They are the means of telling us from afar 
what we know already—of whispering facts which are so close 
to experience that there is often difficulty or uncouthness in 
naming them out loud. The direct method may be better for 
the tragic heights and depths ; but, if fantasy is a form rightly 
chosen, it must have some illumination to give which would 
escape from the direct. P, C. KENNEDY. 


THE REVOLUTION IN LITERATURE 


AND POLITICS 


The Political Ideas of the English Romanticists. By Crane Brin- 

TON. Oxford University Press. 15s. 

We have to thank Mr. Crane Brinton for one of the most 
thorough and thoughtful essays in literary criticism that has 
appeared for some time. A perusal of his book gave one the 
impression of a sure and concise grip of a difficult and intricate 
transition period in English life and letters ; a re-perusal, which 
the worth of the work done in these pages demands, only deepens 
the reader’s admiration. Here is a steady and tranquil survey 
of the Poetry, the Drama, the Novelists, Essayists and Press- 
writers of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
and the interest never flags, the style is distinct and distin- 
guished, and the obiter dicta are often delightful. It was a 
difficult task to blaze a trail where the undergrowth is so thick 
and the wood can hardly be discerned for the trees, but the trail 
is blazed, and after-explorers will owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Crane Brinton for a track as definite, as illuminating, as expe- 
rience and directive instinct could make it. 

This is generalisation, and high praise as well. To justify 
the latter we must come to particulars. The contrast drawn 
between the ideas which ruled in England in 1750 and in 1850, 
with which the Introduction opens, is striking. It constituted a 
true Revolution, which, as the writer says, is not always a 
matter of guillotine and barricades, coups d’état, and conven- 
tions. This Revolution took place in the national mind, and, 
on the literary side, ‘“‘ should be termed the Romantic Move- 
ment, or simply Romanticism.”’ When we read this, Professor 
Quiller-Couch naturally came to our mind at once. What about 
his breezy condemnation of these “isms”? Mr. Brinton, re- 
cognising the Professor’s “‘ delightful anarchy of taste,” has his 
justification ready. He must have a name for “ the imaginative 
interpretation of the facts of life held in common by men,” “ the 
search for emotional novelty, the endless discontent’ which 
characterised his era, and “since the world has for a hundred 
years or more fastened on them the epithet ‘ romantic ’ we shall 
do well to retain it.” Once more, because the French Revolu- 
tion made its percussions felt all along through English life 
and thought, we must quote, for these sentences practically con- 
stitute Mr. Brinton’s text : 

Romanticism, then, is no schoolmaster’s bogey, but as much a 
fact as Methodism or Socialism, and . . . has many links with the 
political changes of the Revolution. The writings of the English 
romanticists can provide the political historian with valuable 
material for reconstruction of the actual politics of the time. This 
is possible because, almost to a man, the English romanticists were 
actively interested in politics. 

The influence of men of letters on politics falls into three divi- 
sions. First, there are profound political philosophers, makers 
of creeds, leaders of men—Plato, Burke, Rousseau are types— 
who are also literary artists. With such Mr. Brinton has little 
te do. He glances at Burke, but truly says that he was far 


more than a romanticist, far more than a man of letters. He is 








much more occupied with the men of letters who fail to attain to 
original thought, but play an important part in the dissemination 
of the ideas of others; and, lastly, with the insight into the 


- thoughts of the “ average man” which the politics of men of 


letters frequently give us. “* Men like Scott and Southey,” be 
truly says, “although exceptionally gifted in their proper 
sphere of activity, were politically very close to the ordi 
plain citizen.” No one who has read Hazlitt’s classic encomiyn 
of the Waverleys in The Spirit of the Age, followed by his tower 
passion of invective against their author, can doubt that. Ang 
it is in the elucidation of his two last-named themes that Mr. 
Brinton has written this volume of acute and absorbing criticism, 

The tide of the French Revolution bore before it the earlier 
and Jacobin Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey, surged against 
the yeoman conservatism of Scott, and within the yeoman 
radicalism of Cobbett, and flooded the genius of Hazlitt, Byron 
and Shelley. The peace of the eighteenth century was, after 
all, built on a small foundation. 


The prosperous bourgeois was contented with old ways only 
because the inventive genius of other men had not yet shown him 
new ones. The poor and the dispossessed were finding compensation 
in religious ecstasy. A few cultivated noblemen, some of the 
lesser gentry, and a few of the more prosperous commercial classes 
make up the contented group for whom life was moderation, politics 
conservatism, morals good sense, art a form of reason and nature, 


This text-book pattern of English civilisation, quite real so far 
as it went, was not “ perfect, static, and supreme over its mem- 
bers.” In a telling aside, Mr. Brinton observes that “ text 
books are dangerous only for those who misuse them, as dogmas 
are dangerous only for dogmatists.” The text-book was mis. 
used, the dogma pressed, and the Romantic Revolt was the 
result. Its inception is usually considered to be the year of the 
Lyrical Ballads, but the Lyrical Ballads actually made no great 
stir in the worlds of letters or politics, and we get an interesting 
chapter on the previous decade of minor poets, dramatists and 
novelists, Jacobins all, some, like the “* della Cruscans,” acquiring 
“an immortality of scorn,” yet all preparing the way for 1798 
and the era of giants. 

To consider Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey is, especially 
in view of the recent edition of Wordsworth’s earlier and un- 
revised work, not only to consider “* Wordsworth lost in pantheism 
above Tintern Abbey, Coleridge living more in Xanadu than in 
Somerset, Southey writing strange epics about strange lands,” 
but a trio of “* lost leaders.”” All went the same way, all ended 
in Toryism. Is there no defence? Mr. Brinton thinks there is. 
Between the disciple of Godwin, who once thought of securing 
a seat in the French Convention, and the demure author of the 
** Ecclesiastical Sonnets" there seems to be a great gulf fixed. 
Yet there is a way of transition. Something like this. At 
the start, the good life was to Wordsworth “an indefinite 
expansion of self as in a void. But the world is not a void.” 
He came into contact not only with an impersonal external 
world, but with other personal units like himself, not least, with 
the Cumberland peasant. Godwin would rather rescue Fénelon 
from a burning house than his own brother, because Fénelon was 
more worth saving. The Cumberland peasant did not see things 
that way. In the long run, neither could Wordsworth. More- 
over, as to Beethoven, so to all the Lake School there came the 
huge disappointment of ideal, republican France turning into 
artificial and gaudy Napoleonism. After all, England came more 
and more to embody, in past achievements and present possi- 
bilities, that spiritual and natural life which was the good life. 
Wordsworth turned to patriotism, always retaining faith in the 
simple goodness of those Cumberland “ statesmen ” of whom he 
wrote so much and knew so little; he sketched as completely 
as did Mazzini a theory of nationalism that was to become the 
political faith of the century. He was, in fact, in a sort of 
fright, hot-foot after discipline for his ideals. And he thought 
he had found it as surely as Coleridge, in touch with cities and 
the blind struggle for economic power, and with no Wordsworthian 
illusion of “a distantly avuncular relation” to the people, 
believed salvation to lie in a sort of Tory democracy. After 
them toiled the groundling Southey, who also started as ® 
revolutionary, but never saw that untested revolutionism 1s ® 
mere dogma, never, indeed, saw far enough ahead to be a good 
revolutionary at all, got badly disillusioned, and fell back on # 
tame didacticism and—well, peace of mind. 

Disillusion played a momentous part in the development of 
these three; it played no part in the steady conservatism 
Scott. If not “the just man who needs no repentance ” (fot 
did not his immortal! novels set aflame the chivalry and — 
the great cavalry operations of the South in the War of Secession 
Mark Twain says so) Sir Walter saw the romantic Past not 
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as an antidote to the present, but rather as an indis- 
ishable part of it.” This past was not an illusion, even 
though it had to be vicariously enjoyed. The good life never 
rally changed, “ for the poorest man’s house,” he wrote, “ has 
a when there are true hands, a divine heart, and an honest 
fame.” His loyalty to family, class, church, was sincere ; and 
the Prince Regent (who, by the way, had the unusual taste to 
jate Jane Austen as well as ““ The Great Unknown’’) 
was as much his feudal lord in the present as the Young Chevalier 
ight have been in the past. Some would indeed sneer that 
success and Abbotsford materially helped out a very pleasant 
sentiment; but adversity and the “‘ Journal” are most con- 
dusive witnesses that there was very solid worth in the Laird’s 
ideals. So the curious compromise of common-sense and senti- 
ment that was Scott’s, both golden in more senses than one, 
became the conservatism of the Victorian middle-class. “ It 
may be worth while to make the rather facile remark that it 
thereby ceased to be romantic. The Revolution was not going 
to be content with Scott’s compromise with the past.” Never- 
theless, we may add, the Revolution did not win out and out. 
As it won with Hazlitt, Byron and Shelley. For a close and 
telling analysis of Hazlitt the frondeur, who snarls at everybody— 
yes, even at Cobbett—in his passion to see man complete master 
of the four things especially his own, his person, actions, property 
and opinions ; of Byron, furious that England “ cared more for 
contentment than for truth”; of Shelley, with the unearthly 
inspirations of his dreamland, and his fanatic’s capacity for 
indicating very definite methods of realization of those dreams— 
“passive resistance” or our familiar “ strike’’ was one—for 
such analysis we must refer the reader to these lucid and masterly 
. They teem, as we said, with things, and things 
provocative of thought. We could wish that a little more space 
had been devoted to that prince of pamphleteers, and of perfect 
pamphlet English, Cobbett ; and we own to a passing wonder 
whether there will be trouble on the Tweed to hear Scott num- 
bered amongst “‘ Englishmen.” But then, to use the words 
which we are now assured Stanton did not utter above the dead 
Lincoln, Sir Walter “* belongs to the ages.” 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRANCE 


French Society in the Eighteenth Century. By Louis Ducros. 
Bell. 16s. 


Never before had there been in France, nor was there in con- 
temporary Europe, nor, we might even say, has there ever been 
in the world since, a society so polished, so intelligent, and so 
delightful as French Society of the Eighteenth Century. 

This is Monsieur Ducros’ final verdict on the subject of his 
admirable little study, of which the English translation has just 
appeared. As he says, French men and women of the generations 
immediately preceding the Revolution may have loved luxury 
and pleasure over much, but on the other hand they did not 
know that extravagant passion for ease and comfort which often 
incites people to vexatious compromise and petty acts of 
cowardice. Many of their activities are fair game for the 
satirist, and one has to go no further than M. Ducros’ first 
chapter to get plenty of evidence of that kind of absurdity which 
still moves American Professors and other stern upholders of the 
moral code to withering contempt. For instance, the institution 
of hereditary monarchy, though it no doubt has a good deal to 
be said for it, does undoubtedly from time to time land you 
with a king like Louis XV, whose favourite amusement was 
stamping on the gouty toes of his more elderly courtiers, and re- 
maining poised thereon during the royal pleasure. A modern 
neurologist might well do worse than study the character of 
Louis the Well-Beloved as an instance of what happens to people 
who are not well brought up. But meanwhile, amateur psy- 
chologists are left wondering why the King found such perennial 
amusement in climbing up on to the roofs of his various chateaux 
after supper, and so obviously preferred the society of his packs 
of hounds to that of his human subjects. Why was he so in- 
credibly lazy and so viciously cruel ? Whence came the per- 
verted sense of humour which led him to spit in his valet’s face 
and snipe his Grand Provost in the garden? Why did he first 
make a pet of a white hind and then suddenly announce that he 
Was going to kill her, shoot at and wound her, then when she ran 
to him, fondle her for a time and then drive her away and kill 
her with a second shot ? Perhaps the explanation lies in that 

maze of etiquette in which the Court had already 
entangled itself under Louis XIV, so that the whole nobility was 
‘ameshed in an unending series of petty squabbles about pre- 
cedence, details of costume, the taking on and off of hats, and 


hereditary claims to holding out the King's shirt or preparing 
his shaving water. It must have required an iron constitution 
and a complete atrophy of one’s sense of humour to stand any- 
thing but the shortest spell of Court life. M. Ducros’ details of 
the daily programme of ceremonies, the reckless gambling, the 
incessant intrigue, the insanitary conditions of life, make one 
marvel that anyone was ever well there, and what he tells us 
about the doctors leaves one still more astonished that anyone 
who fell into their hands emerged alive. Chirac, who was the 
most learned and famous doctor of his time, was forced by his 
colleagues to allow the Duchess of Berry to take as a last remedy 
a dose administered by one Garus, whom he considered to be a 
quack ; the dose had an excellent effect, but Garus was careful 
to point out that if the patient were given a purgative his elixir 
would become a poison. Whereupon Chirac, faced with the 
possibility that the Duchess might recover, insisted on her being 
purged, with the result that she was seized with her last agony, 
and Chirac after wishing her “ bon voyage “’ left her to die. 

But the last thing to do, to arrive at a fair judgment of any 
state of society, is to base it on the good stories which are told 
about the men and women of the time. M. Ducros, though he 
tells plenty of good stories, gives, too, plenty of evidence of the 
unbought grace with which life in eighteenth century France 
was adorned. Nothing was more characteristic of the society 
he describes than its respect for intelligence, its candour and 
open-mindedness. As Voltaire wrote to Walpole in 1768: 
** We have over thirty thousand people in Paris who take an 
interest in art, Athens had not more than ten thousand.” How 
Voltaire got his figures is not clear, but it is clear that at the top 
of French society there were plenty of men and women of real 
distinction and refinement who, in spite of the rigid social rules and 
classifications of the time, were prepared to give welcome to 
anyone who could play his part in an enlightened society. La 
Bruyére, when he formed part of the Condé household in the 
seventeenth century, was treated like a lackey ; Rousseau, when 
he lived at Montmorency in the succeeding age. was the spoiled 
child of the household, sitting on his hostess’s right at big 
dinner parties, and calmly relying on her to see his printers and 
run his errands in Paris. A wife of a Marshal of France treating 
like a favourite child the son of a Genoese watchmaker! Egalité, 
which became the watchword of the Revolution, was already 
the practice of the salons, and the noblesse of France helped to 
sap the base of its own privileged position by the warmth of the 
welcome which it gave to its critics. ‘* Voltaire seduced their 
intellects,” wrote the Comte de Ségur, “* Rousseau touched their 
hearts.” 


THE ART OF VAGABONDAGE 


Two Vagabonds in Sweden and Lapland. By Jan and Cora 
Gorpon. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon have now made their own exclusive 
niche in contemporary letters, not only as the most finished pair 
of vagabonds in Europe but as the best of modern writers on 
the art of vagabondage. The two things by no means necessarily 
go together. Vagabondage itself is dilficult of practice in these 
days, but still there survive quite a number of vagabonds more 
or less inarticulate. In the case of the Gordons, however, the 
arts of doing and of describing seem indissolubly blended. There 
is no straining after effect. They never, one feels, do things 
simply for the sake of describing them; they do them because 
they like it, and describe them, with brush and pencil and pen, 
because they must—and how well they can! Their gift for 
achieving a complete artistic unity in wandering, in observing 
and sketching, in studying music and playing it, on the one hand, 
and in making the reader an enraptured sharer in these experi- 
ences on the other hand, reaches its highest perfection in their 
latest book. 

Sweden and Lapland are scarcely countries in which one 
expects to find these vagabonds. Lapland, perhaps, would 
attract them by reason of its remoteness, but one has associated 
them so definitely so far with Latin countries that Scandinavia 
seems at first sight off their beat. And then Sweden is notoriously 
expensive, whereas the Gordons are not. Twice, they tell us in 
this book, they toured Spain for six months on a margin of one 
hundred and twenty pounds, though their record for cheap 
travel was an adventure from Paris through Germany, Austria, 
Croatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia, returning to Paris 
via Italy, the whole trip having lasted four and a half months 
at a total cost for food, lodging, and travelling expenses of about 
sixty-five pounds. In Sweden, though they had made “ a more 
liberal provision,” fortune favoured the brave, and our vaga- 
bonds dug out in Stockholm a bedroom_of which even Swedes 
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who knew their capital could scarcely credit the cheapness— 
about five shillings a night for a room which would cost in London 
about twelve shillings a week. 

Mr. Gordon has an interesting note on the technique of finding 
a cheap hotel. Scorning Mrs. Gordon’s method of seeking advice 
from all and sundry, he makes straight for the oldest appearing 
church on the roof-line, on the ground that here ought to be 
found “ unregenerate houses associated with the town’s very 
cause of being,” and among them the simple, natural hotel which 
lodges the third-class traveller in economical comfort. But in 
spite of the trouvaille of Stockholm’s cheapest hotel the Swedish 
capital proved something of a wash-out, as indeed all Sweden 
at first threatened to be from the author’s point of view. They 
had expected, and indeed hoped, to have to live roughly and 
simply—half the interest of their trip lay in the fact that they 
must live thus—and they were accordingly dismayed to find that 
there seemed to be no rough or simple life to get down to in 
Sweden. The authors coin a new definition of the two sorts of 
pleasure travellers. 


There is the traveller in Temples and the traveller in Taverns. 
The traveller in Temples is a traveller in works of art, the traveller 
in Taverns is a traveller in works of conscience ; the traveller in 
Temples is interested in everything that man has made outside of 
himself, the traveller in Taverns studies what man has made of 
himself. 

Elsewhere the authors remark that one of the prime difficulties 
of the tavernist is to get down to a human level with the object 
of his interest. ‘‘ The tourist office has turned all but the com- 
mercial traveller into beings apart, tourists who drift through 
a country, inquisitive but remote.” In other countries the 
Gordons have found music or art, singly or combined, sufficient 
to disinfect them of the tourist taint. But in Sweden it seemed 
to be difficult to discover a place in which to do the disinfecting, 
and later in Lapland the authors were to find their style badly 
cramped by the fact that their religion forbids the Lapps the 
pleasures of art and song. But, as their readers know by now, 
it is difficult to daunt such determined tavernists as these, who 
are, in their own words, “ designedly adventurers in small 
beer.” 

“To the person thoroughly awake,” they insist, “ any little 
incident, everything unexpected, is adventure ; and life itself from 
morning to night may thus be one tissue of adventure. We may, 
if we wish it, always be children; nor is there a reason why life 
at fifty should be less magical than it was at ten years of age.” 


This is prompted by the discovery of adventure in their bedroom, 
their beds, their very sheets and blankets, at Sjofors Farm, 
near a northern village to which they finally escaped from 
Stockholm, where at last they could live the true tavernist life. 

Here, and later still further north, and later again up in 
Lapland, they achieve their ambition of getting down to the 
human level, with the usually delightful results for their reader. 
They are disappointed to find peasant art in Sweden “ just 
dead,” Nottingham lace, the spread of which they think “ one 
of the peculiar madnesses of the human species,” ousting the 
native muslin. But there are plenty of compensations, such as 
the master fiddler who extracted traditional tunes from a farmer 
with raw rye spirit, and a host of other characters equally 
engaging. Occasionally the authors permit themselves to 
philosophise, as when, comparing Spain and Sweden, they express 
the belief that Spain is resisting the new modern culture so 
strongly because she has been so deeply imbued with the old, 
whereas Sweden has adopted it because she was, as it were, 
still but half cultured. But this reflection is itself a pendant to 
a conversation with a Spanish-speaking Swedish artist in which 
figures, among other things, the story of a singer in Majorca who 
accumpanied himself by biting a cat’s tail—with the cat’s full 
consent. The illustrations, including four colour plates, are as 
racy of the soil as the text. 


A BANNED PLAY 


A Banned Play and a Preface on the Censorship. By Marre C. 
Stores. Bale, Sons, and Danielsson. 5s. 


Dr. Stopes blames nobody—but she is greatly surprised. 
Her play was written, the players were rehearsing, the scenery 
(which represented “ the controlled artistic efforts of Liberty 
supplemented by Waring rather than the exuberance of Heal ”’) 
was all ready, and best of all, ‘‘ the producer was enthusiastic.” 
On every side of Sloane Square the horizon seemed clear. Here 
at last, amid London’s hideous slough of revues, farces and 





comedies, almost all of them outrageous, trivial, or worge— 
here at last was a play, says its author : 

in which there is no adultery, no prostitute, no illegitimate child, 
- no erotic intensity, no sex vice of any sort, and of which the theme 

is the desire of a sweet girl wife to have a baby by her husband 

and to carry on the race, a play essentially in line with the objects 

desired by officialdom and held as our social ideal. 
It might well indeed have been expected that thoughtful Play. 
goers, those rather wistful figures of whom one sometimes hears, 
would flock gladly to the Court Theatre with such a spectacle 
in prospect. But suddenly out of this cloudless sky, from the 
direction of St. James’s Palace, there descended the threatening, 
nay, the forbidding figure of the Lord Chamberlain. And the 
whole thing was put a stop to. 

The surprise and very proper indignation of Dr. Stopes are 
set forth in a fifty-page preface, recounting these and other 
facts in the case. It recalls the old controversy of Blang 
Posnet, Mr. Shaw’s rejected statement to the Select Committee 
on the Censorship, Colonel Lockwood and his carnations, Sir 
William Gilbert and the lady in her bath, and so on. Dr, 
Stopes’s preface is bound to remind her readers of Mr. Shaw's 
on the same topic: it is even printed with those heavy black 
cross-heads favoured by the prophet: one begins to wonder 
if the play at the end of it is going to be called Back to Malthusia, 
But no: after turning page 51, which is occupied with the 
words The Banned Play (underlined), we reach at last the 
published text of Vectia, as it is entitled, and so can judge the 
Lord Chamberlain, and Dr. Stopes’s surprise, for ourselves, 

The author shows high appreciation of her play. Its 
“emotional story,” she says, “is intensely dramatic, and 
hence essentially suited for expression and life on the stage” ; 
and further remarks that she was “‘ technically rather pleased 
at having been able to create a three-act play, using three 
characters only.” The plot and treatment, again, of Vectia 
are not “ frayed out by the usages of others ’—but the reader 
may perhaps be technically rather surprised by the not very 
fresh device of business with a revolver that turns out not to 
be really loaded, or by a character who, left alone on the stage 
whilst a lady changes her clothes in the bedroom, fills up the 
interval by telling her a long and quite irrelevant story of two 
comic Scotsmen through the door. However—the three char- 
acters stand thus: Vectia, young and attractive, has been 
married for three years to William Rees ; but William, who is 
‘“* professionally a junior partner of a firm of Educational 
Publishers, privately a cultivated gentleman, whose paranoic 
tendencies place him at the mercy of his unreasoning ill-temper 
and caddishness,” is also (not to put too fine a point upon it) 
impotent. But in the next-door flat, and always in and out of 
the Rees’s, lives Heron Armitage, a high-minded and virile 
barrister, an old friend ( a‘* college chum,” indeed) of William's, 
and the confidant of Vectia. There is the triangle. Vectia 
pines. She is a bishop’s daughter. She cannot understand. 
She seeks consolation in sculpture, and produces a nearly life- 
size marble of a baby ; which gives a hint to the wise but good 
barrister. She seeks knowledge also, and, during William's 
absence abroad on business, reads as follows : “* Stopes, Married 
Love! Stopes, Radiant Motherhood! Robie’s Sex Ethics! 
Ellis’s Sew Psychology, volume 2, volume 8, volume 4!” (The 
exclamation marks are William’s, who finds the books on his 
return.) William, too, gets a hint from the statuette, and in 8 
paranoic outburst knocks a foot off. And he then conceives 
a dire jealousy of Heron. A fortnight later, indeed, he is pre- 
paring an action for divorce against his wife and his old friend. 
Things then move faster and faster. The innocent pair arrange 
to provide William with the necessary evidence, under his own 
eyes, and forthwith stage a more or less compromising scene 
(visible to the thoughtful playgoers) in the Rees’s bedroom. 
In the course of this, however, before William gets back to dis- 
cover it, Heron, ever the barrister, “‘ whips out a gold , 
case,” and asks Vectia on paper a few questions of fact (“It's 
difficult in words—see—Ill make a simple diagram—so—do 
you understand ?”) And the upshot is, after the bishop and 
medical specialists have been consulted, that the luckless William 
is left to see Vectia and Heron leave the flat together, and 8 
nullity suit hanging over his head. So he smashes another 
statuette, and the curtain slowly descends. F 

But the Lord Chamberlain did not let it rise. It is #2 
anachronism, of course, that any such official should exist 
nowadays, or that anyone (save, of course, in the last resort the 
police) should have power to ban any play whatever. But 
given the existence of a Lord Chamberlain we cannot be as 
surprised as Dr. Stopes seems to be at his having disliked het 
play. What “Lord Chamberlain” would not ? 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
Outlines of Indian Constitutional History (British Period). 
w. A. J. ArncuBotp, M.A., LL.B. King. 18s. 


That an autocratically governed country should have a 
constitutional history seems at first sight to involve the con- 


junction of somewhat disparate ideas. There is in fact, of 


course, no essential contradiction. A government may fairly 
be called autocratic if it contains no popular or representative 
element ; but it is not for that reason by any means necessarily 
destitute of a constitution. It is a constitutional government 
if its fundamental laws prescribe forms and procedure for the 
exercise of the sovereign power, and still more so if the supreme 
authority is distributed among a diversity of agents whose 
collaboration is regulated by organic statutes or imperative 
usage. The government of India has not only long been con- 
stitutional in this sense, but it has in addition, for the last 
century and a half at least, been in a very effective sense answer- 
able to Parliament. 

The task which Mr. Archbold has proposed to himself is to 
trace the evolution of British sovereignty in India from the 
primitive days of the factories, the energies of whose staffs 
were fully occupied with the struggle for existence, through 
the slow process by which sovereign authority and the reign 
of law were jointly assured, down to modern times, when, 
with the promulgation of the Montague-Chelmsford reforms, 
we seem to have reached the era of constitutional government 
in the popular sense. 

The chief merit of this book consists in the documents, of 
which it gives, either in extenso or in a summarised form, an 
interesting selection. The Great Act of 1919, which constitutes 
India’s fundamental law to-day, is printed in full, as are its 
immediate predecessors, the Acts of 1915 and 1916. Summaries 
are given of the earlier legislation, beginning in 1766, by which 
the administration of Indian affairs was progressively brought 
under the direct control of the Crown, detailed analyses being 
given of the famous Regulating Act of 1778, which instituted 
the Supreme Court at Calcutta, and the Governor-General’s 
Council, and of Pitt’s India Act of 1784, which created the 
Board of Control. It is curious enough, by the way, that 
Section 84 of Pitt’s Act begins, “‘ And whereas, to pursue 
schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India, 
are measures repugnant to the wish, the honour, and 
policy of this nation, etc.” Who put this in, and why? Of 
documents not of a legislative character mention may be made 
of Warren Hastings’s letter to the Directors, of November, 1772, 
on the administration of justice, and the report of Sir Charles 
Grey and Sir Edward Ryan in 1830 on the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta. 

Our criticism of Mr. Archbold’s book is that he seems to us 
to have to some extent fallen between two stools. His book is 
neither completely satisfactory as a collection of documentary 
sources, nor does it furnish us with all we might fairly ask for 
by way of explanation of the successive measures rehearsed. 
A collection of “‘ documents illustrative of the constitutional 
history of India,” to be fully adequate to the requirements of 
the student, might be expected to go further afield than does 
the present volume ; it should, for example, probably contain 
humerous extracts from Hansard and from the correspondence 
and despatches of the Viceroys and Secretaries of State, not 
to speak of judicial decisions, and such State Papers as Mill’s 
protest against the extinction of the Company. A satisfactory 
history, on the other hand, would need to fill many blanks in 
Mr. Archbold’s commentary. We are, for example, disappointed 
by the absence of any explanation of the comparative ease 
with which the Crown was apparently able to oust the Company 
from its throne. Why did that formidable interest not offer a 
more stubborn resistance ? Why did it so readily abandon 
the commercial side of its activities? Why did its capital 
remain at such a low figure as £6,000,000? How was it that 
the Board of Control was able, as it notoriously was, to exercise 
& patronage which by Statute was expressly reserved to the 
Company? Another topic on which we could wish that Mr. 
Archbold had commented more fully is that of the development 
of the “ Governor-General (or the Governor) in Council.” We 
‘ that the system under which the head of the government 
is bound to consult his council, but may, in proper circumstances, 
and in prescribed forms, overrule them, is peculiarly British. 


Mr. Archbold Suggests that the power to overrule owes its 
origin to a stipulation 


of his acceptance of 


made by Lord Cornwallis as a condition 
the Governor-Generalship. 


By 


WAR AND PEACE 


Disarmament. By P. J. Nort Baker. Cassell Professor of 
International Relations in the University of London. 
Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 

This is by far the most comprehensive and clearly argued book 
that we have seen on the problem of disarmament. It discusses, 
with admirable clearness, what has been attempted, what is 
being, and what ought to be, attempted. And Professor Baker, 
unlike some of the lesser apostles of peace, does not live entirely 
in the clouds. He faces hard facts such as the conscriptive 
system, the enormous modern development of destructive 
weapons and the difficulty of controlling commercial machines 
and products which have a military value. He admits also 
the technical difficulty involved in getting “ ratios ” of military 
forces into the detailed schedules of a treaty. He does not 
forget the chemists and the armament mongers. Nevertheless 
he is hopeful that Europe, if patient and reasonable, will navigate 
Scylla and Charybdis. If we are not quite so optimistic as 
Professor Baker, it is not from lack of sympathy with his ideals. 
It is because he seems to bank too much on the appeal to 
reason. Everyone knows the foolishness of war. Everyone knows 
that all States-members of the League are pledged by the 
Covenant to reduce their armaments, that it is to their financial 
interest to reduce them, that by not reducing them they are 
wastefully diverting a vast quantity of labour and of machines 
to unproductive uses. It is plain that, as Professor Baker says, 
‘in Great Britain and even more in other highly developed 
countries, the reduction and limitation of armaments is the 
essential preliminary to substantial progress and reform.’ And 
yet, when it comes to the point, it is not reason, it is not enlight- 
ened self-interest, that sways politicians and peoples, but 
jealousy, fear, greed, pugnacity. 

Professor Baker makes it clear that there are two main con- 
ditions to be fulfilled if a Disarmament Conference is to have 
any chance of success. First, there must be a general scheme 
of security, with guarantees against aggressive war. Secondly, 
any plan for the reduction of armaments must be general—that 
is, it must be accepted by all, or almost all, the members of the 
community of States, and it must apply to all forces—land, 
sea and air. This generality must, of course, be interpreted 





WHILE YOU’RE AWAY 
LET HEAL’S REMAKE YOUR BEDDING 


EDDING that is in constant use 
loses its shape and elasticity. 
It gets lumpy — becomes lifeless 
and inert, just like a tired human. 


During their own holidays wise folk 
send their mattresses and pillows to 


Heal’s for skilful renovation. It costs 
very little to have them cleaned and 
remade, and, if necessary, put into 
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treated thus, will last a lifetime. 
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reasonably. The abstention of Persia or Peru would not 
upset the apple-cart; the consent of Czechoslovakia would 
not be vitally necessary to a treaty of naval limitation. If 
these conditions were fulfilled, might we not look to an agreement 
for the reduction of peace-time effectives of standing armies 
and of auxiliary forces, for a limitation of the tonnage allowed 
to every naval power, for a prolonged “‘ Naval Holiday,” and for 
a similar limitation in the numbers of military, though not 
as Professor Baker admits, of commercial aircraft ? He pleads 
also for a prohibition of the more destructive and costly weapons, 
such as tanks or submarines; but the chances of achieving 
that, we fear, are very remote. 

There does not, so far, appear to be any very great difficulty 
—except the fear and the jealousy and the rest of the passions 
we have already referred to. Those, it may be said, will have 
been got over, partially at any rate, if the preliminary condition 
as to security is fulfilled. There remains, however, the “ problem 
of the ratio ’’—the question of the precise strength in various 
arms to be allowed to each State. This involves the 
inherent and fundamental difficulty of disarmament, which is 
that States differing in size or situation will need, and will insist 
on, different quantities of the means of self-defence. Agreement 
on this point can evidently be reached only by long and hard 
negotiation—longer and harder than in the case of the famous 
“5:5:8” at the Washington Conference. But Professor 
Baker thinks that the task of the negotiators will be simplified 
if they can first arrive at some principle for settling the relative 
strengths of the States. He discusses a number of different 
principles that have been proposed, and eventually comes down 
himself in favour of “the pre-war status quo” as being the most 
convenient, due weight being given to certain modifying factors 
and specia] calculations being made for new States. This would 
apply to land and sea forces, but it will obviously not do for the 
air. There Professor Baker is in considerable difficulty ; but 
he makes the suggestion that the air ratio should be “a mere 
result of the land and naval ratios.”” This he bases on the 
proposition—the idealistic assumption we should ourselves call 
it—that aerial] bombardment is repugnant to the general con- 
science of mankind, that this function of aircraft therefore should 
be excluded, and only their “ legitimate ’ function of acting as 
auxiliaries to armies and navies admitted in considering the 
ratio. 

Professor Baker reminds us that modern militarism dates 
from 1860, and declares that it should be “ relatively simple 
to go back to the standards and conceptions of two generations 
ago. . .if the great Powers of Europe can but be persuaded, the 
work is done.” But how is this task to be gone about ? Great 
Britain should give a practical lead in persuasion, says Professor 
Baker. ‘‘The British experts should prepare draft plans to 
lay before the League, all their technical knowledge and skill 
and information should be placed at its disposal, and the British 
Government should make a generous offer of large reductions, 
especially of naval armaments, . . . provided always, of course, 
that other Powers will also co-operate and help.”’ Yes, but who 
will bring the British Government to this point? Quts per- 
suadebit ipsos persuasores ? 


THE NONESUCH MILTON 


Milten’s Poems. 2 vols. The Nonesuch Press. £2 7s. 6d. 


The text of the Nonesuch Milton is that edited by the late 
Canon Beeching after the earliest printed copies of the poems. 
It is a desirable one to possess because it preserves Milton’s 
spelling and punctuation, which are often guides to the rhythm 
and to the emphasis which Milton himself laid upon the sound 
of particular letters and syllables. A poet who spells “‘ war ”’ 
with two r’s certainly wishes that letter to be heard : 

Nott that faire field 
Of Enna, where Proserpin gathring flours 
Her self a fairer Floure by gloomie Dis 
Was gatherd, which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world ; 


It would be an insensitive reader who did not find here, in 
the original spelling, indications of how those lines sounded 
in the poet’s ears. Thus, too, it is important to know that 
such a word as “ Cherub” with its poor flippant sound, was 
*“*Cherube”’ to Milton. The letterpress has been printed in 
the italic type of Blado by Mr. Walter Lewis, and a pleasing 
page it makes. The illustrations (collotype reproduction) 
are Blake’s, and they have been selected by Mr. Geoffrey 
Keynes. They are mostly extremely symmetrical in design 


and hieratic in grace and gesture. These illustrations are not 


Blake’s finest work, but they are the finest illustrations eve 
made of Milton’s poems. They have grandeur and luxuri 
qualities in harmony with the verse, and though the mystica} 
symbolism of them is foreign to Milton, they are duly ang 
devoutly ecstatic. It is those which accompany the text 
of L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso which are, at once, least known 
and most inappropriate ; these are extravagantly and nai 
visionary. Anything more unlike “ Milton’s Vision of the 
Moon,” for instance, than the picture which bears that ti 
cannot be imagined; nor does the picture of him “ led 
melancholy” into a grove swarming with naked and flying 
fays, while above his head a flaming radiant demon rides 
upon a ball, correspond in the slightest to what Milton knew 
as melancholy. Still, where these pictures fail as interpreta. 
tions they entice us to an amused wonder and illustrate most 
forcibly the soul of Blake. Of Lycidas and Samson Agonistes 
there are no illustrations. 

The Nonesuch Press must be again congratulated on pm. 
ducing a book which book-lovers will wish to possess at 
moderate price. The binding is rich and pleasing, the page 
delightful to the eye and the text one which the scholar values, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Story of the Jews. By Lewis Browne. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Josephus would have been surprised if he had been able to foresee, 
at the far, unwritten end of his history, the figure of Lord Balfour, 
It is up to the point of his Declaration of 1917, and a little beyond, 
that Mr. Browne carries his story of the Jewish race. What a vast 
span of time and distance it covers! From the wandering Semites 
of the Arabian deserts, with their poor herds and stone tools, on across 
Egypt and the feuds and glories of Palestine, through the various 
branches of the Diaspora, the almost rhythmical outbursts of persecu- 
tion, the rise and fall of the various Jewish communities in different 
continents, on to Theodor Herz] and the chalutzim, or pioneers, of the 
new Palestine. The history of this amazing race and its religion 
has the deepest significance in the appreciation of modern Westem 
civilisation. But somehow there is a huge gap in most people’s general 
knowledge, so far as the post-Biblical history of the Jews is concerned. 
Its problems reach forward into many of to-day’s. But the subject 
seems to fall outside the usual tabulations of historical study. Mr, 
Browne’s book is designed to show how it ought to be fitted therein. 
He simplifies his ideas and his expression too much to be altogether 
satisfactory, but he achieves a very good sense of the continuity of his 
subject. He writes, however, too often in the spirit of one who can 
see no wrong in his hero ; a certain nationalistic naivete makes him, 
apparently, see nothing in Christianity or the Church beyond a vast 
agency of persecution, and he does not make it clear that a serious 
case can be argued against the influence of certain Jewish minorities. 
But his narrative is swift, readable and picturesque, and his sketch 
portraits of some of the great figures of Jewish history, such as Anan- 
ben-David, Judah Halevi and Herzl, are well done. 


Ships that Pass in the Night Clubs. By Gurney Stave. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 

Despite its unprepossessing title this story of a young Australian's 
adventures in London, first in search of and then in company with s 
charming young woman, whom he had seen four years before as 4 
visitor to a war hospital, where he was a “ case,”’ has its merits. Its 
merits are an unfailing cleerfulness and a gay flow of chaff which, 
treading on the heels of wit and humour but never quite overtaking 
them, is sometimes amusing. There is another couple, a Hugli pilot, 
home on leave, and a girl friend of the heroine ; and the healthy gaiety 
of the four young people is thrown into relief by the environment of 
the more hectic night-clubs in which we often meet them, The main 
fault of the story is its too persistent jauntiness. Still, in its unpre 
tentious way it suggests that in Mr. Gurney Slade we have a new 
writer with a turn for social burlesque. 


Marmaduke, Lord Langdale. By Freperick HaroLp SUNDERLAND. 
Herbert Jenkins. Illustrated. 15s. 

This is the life of a Yorkshire Cavalier. Sprung of a staunch Catho- 
lic and recusant family, Sir Marmaduke Langdale was born in 1598. 
He sided with the King at the opening of the Civil War, and being 4 
man of standing in the East Riding, as well as of strong character and 
courageous example, was able to raise at once three companies of foot 
and a small troop of horse, all of which he maintained at his own 
expense. He was reckoned a dangerous man by the Roundheads, 
was captured near Nottingham and imprisoned in Nottingham Castle. 
From there he escaped in the guise of a Parliamentarian soldier, and 
then from his cousin’s house at Houghton as a milkmaid riding 00 # 
cow. After which his story is mainly one of the dreary wanderings 
in the Low Countries of a penniless exile, and then of return to stricken 
estates and the meagre gratitude of princes. He died in 1661, having 
lost something like £160,000 in the service of Charles II. and his father. 
Mr. Sunderland has written a competent history of the Civil Wat 
around Langdale’s figure, and prints a number of contemporary lette 
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Enjoy a larger income 
and live longer! 


If you depend on investments for your income you are 
probably only fetting about 5% on your Capital, and you may 
not be sure of that or of the safety of your money. 


pposing you can get 11% guaranteed for as long as ever 
~ live, then you would be able to indulge in more of the 
comforts of life and be relieved of all anxiety. Both 
advantages will tend to lengthen your life. 


11°/, Guaranteed 
for as long as you live 


A man of 65 can obtain from the Sun Life of Canada an 
Annuity equivalent to 11% on his Capital. If his health 
is impaired, a larger Annuity will be granted. Older and 
younger ages get proportionately higher and lower rates, 
and all receive advantages exclusive to Sun of Canada 
Annuitants. 

There are many other forms of Sun of Canada Annuities 
—Joint Life, Annuities with guaranteed return of Capital, 
Deferred Annuities and Educational Annuities. 


Why not let us send you particulars? Remember, the offer 
is made to you by the leading Annuity Co—a Company with 
Government-Supervised Assets exceeding £62,000,000. 


In confidence, write, giving exact date of birth. 
Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 


of Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embankment 
(near Temple Station), London, W.C. 2. 


The ENCIRCLED 
SERPENT 
by M. OLDFIELD HOWEY 


A Study of Serpent Symbolism in all Countries and Ages. 
Beautifully illustrated. (25/- net.) 
Author of “The Horse in Magic and Myth.” 


“It may truthfully be said that what he does not know 
regarding the serpent in history, legend, folk-lore, and 
religion is not knowledge. His book must represent many 
years of loving and faithful research.”—Sunday Times. 





THE SOUL OF 
JACK LONDON 
by EDWARD BIRON PAYNE 


With an introduction by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
(5/- net.) 
“A collection of after-death communications from Jack 
London, the famous novelist.” — Daily Chronicle. 
“ Especially interesting to lovers of fiction and science 
alike.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 











MADAME BLAVATSKY 
by G BASEDEN BUTT 


Large Demy 8v0. 288 pp. (10/6 net.) 
Author of “Modern Psychism,” etc. 


“A readable narrative of that remarkable woman's 
career.”—Newcastle Chronicle. “One of the most mys- 
terious personalities of modern times.”—Bristol Times. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers) Ltd., 


. Paternoster Row 
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SMALL INVESTORS, by pooling their savings for 


advantage than by individual effort. 
The First Co-operative Investment Trust has its capital 
of over £355,000 subscribed by mearly 7,000 member: 
spread over all kinds of undertakings in all parts 
the world. 


Dividends of 7% per annum (without deduction of tax) 
are being paid and — teserves have 
uilt up. 


First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Ltd. 


(Registered under the Industrial end Provident 
Societies Acts), 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Capital divided into 2/- shares. 
Minimum Holding 10 shares. 
Maximum Holding 2,000 shares. 


Entrance Fee one penny per share 
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To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST 
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investment under expert guidance, can obtain more 
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LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &c .(s0thJene1928) 336,631,359 
ADVANCES, &. # 189,735,988 


The Bank has over 1,650 Offices in England 
and Wales, and several in India, Burmah 

















and Egypt. 
The Bank has Agents and Correspondents 
the British Empire and in all of the World, and 


is closely associated with following Banks : 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited, 
Licyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 
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SUMMER SUNS 


for the 


SONS of SLUMS 


How we all enjoy a holiday and a change! 
For that reascn, if formo other, we can under- 
stand and appreciate the joys of those who, 
but for your assistance, would be 


LEFT BEHIND IN THE SLUMS. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
FRESH AIR DEPARTMENT 


specialises, so to speak, in working class 
mothers and children, and 

£5 pays for a fortnight’s holiday for 
mother and three children. 


£1 1 O finances one week’s holiday 
fer a mother and baby. 


Cheques, etc., crossed “ Barclays, a/c. Church Army,” 
payable to Prebendary Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Sec. 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, W.1. 


Friends are earnestly asked to send Treasury Notes 
by registered post. 

















THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 


Kingsway Hall Lectures—Autumn, 1926. 


The Autumn course of lectures will be held this year in the 
Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, Holborn, on _ six successive 
WEDNESDAY evenings, beginning on Wednesday, October 20th, 
at 8.30 p.m. The general title of the course will be “ The Shrinking 
World: Dangers and Possibilities,” and the dates, subjects and 
lectures arranged are as follows :— 


Wednesday, October 20th.—* The Control of World Finance.” 
Rt. Hon. WILLIAM GRAHAM, 


M.P, 
Chairman: Geo. M. Gritett, M.P., J.P. 
~ October 27th—*“ The Dwarfing of Europe.” 
Professor ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
Chairman: Hucu Darton, M.P., D.Sc. 


November 3rd.— The Danger of Creed Wars.”” Hon. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 
Chairman: Mrs. Srpney WEss. 


November 10th-——“ Voluntary Internationalism.” Rt. 
Hon. SIDNEY WEBB, M.P. 
Chairman: Miss A. Susan Lawrence, M.P., L.C.C. 


November 17th.—“ The Conflict of Race and 
Colour.” S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
Chairman: Rt. Hon. Lorp Ottvier, K.C.M.G. 


” November 24th.—“‘ Cultural Internationalism.” 
BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: J. B. MELVILLE. 


Admission will be by ticket for the course, which can be applied for at 
once, or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation is limited, prefer- 
ence will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole course. Applications 
for single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 13th, 1926, after 
which the remaining seats will be allotted ann | to priority of application. 

The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls and front rows of 
ga is one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a single 
ecture; for numbered back stalls and gallery seats, twelve shillings for the 
course, or three shillings for a single lecture; for numbered back rows of 
gallery and stalls, six shillings for the course, or one shilling and sixpence for 
a single lecture, 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 
25, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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and papers of considerable interest. There is a very curious sermip 
preached by one “I. K.” at Berwick, when Langdale took the town 
in 1648 ; a variety of letters passing between him and other Royalig 
exiles during the Commonwealth; the excellent recital of Pring 
Charles’s flight after Worcester by the Benedictine Father H ‘ 
and rather an illuminating document on the early history of the 
Yorkshire coal mines, to be found near the end of the book. It isa 
letter by Langdale’s son dealing with the possible working of coal op 
certain properties in his possession. His instructions to the prospes. 
tive manager of the mine are in this vein: ‘‘ Let him keep a true bot. 1 
tom man what wages soever he gives. Let the bottom man come tp 
him every week, to give an account of every man’s work, and config ‘ 
in no other collier belonging to the work. Have no conversations , 
with them, for colliers hate truth or true dealings, as much ag the 
devil hates a saint... .”’ Mr. Sunderland has incorporated a good 
deal of genealogical matter which may be of value to historians of 
Yorkshire personages or families, and his illustrations (as is too rar 
in books of this kind) are interesting and unfamiliar. 







The Cambridge Undergraduate One Hundred Years Ago. Compiled, 
with Extracts and Illustrations, by Oskar TEICHMAN. Heffer, 
As. 

Mr. Teichman has gathered from half-a-dozen facetiae and some 
later books, especially the Sketches of Caniabs, by “John Smith” 
(J. D. Lewis), an entertaining account of the manners of 
youth on the sporting and rowdy side a hundred years ago. The 
** Varmint ’’ man, who was an earlier and more offensive form of the 
** sporting” man, dressed loudly, drank a great deal, and, when he 
entered Chapel, ignored the service for talk about his own exploits, 
But then there was no sport in the modern sense except boating to 
occupy his attention and exhaust his energies, and drunkenness was 
a common occupation among the dons. The University at this lean 
period was more pretentious than learned, and more occupied with 
snobbery than merit. Noblemen, only just beginning to be examined 
for their degrees, and Ten Year Men, lounging by the Ninth of Elizabeth 
slowly to a B.D., made Cambridge a pleasant place for the idler, 
Each college had its own barber, and a good deal of handsome enter. J 
tainment was done in eating and drinking. The beginnings of the 
Union found the Vice-Chancellor opposed to a debating society, and 
the protest in verse produced is of rather better quality than usual at 
the period. The slang recorded from the Gradus is curious and mostly 
obsolete. The book only reaches 100 odd pages. We wish that it had 
been enlarged with a little more research. For instance, while muchofthe 
verse quoted is cheery and mediocre, Cambridge had at this time in 
Praed a scholar who not only won university prize epigrams, but was 
also exercising his Etonian elegance on Cambridge themes. In a poem 
of 1825 he makes Bacchus return in an elevated state to Heaven and 
pour out for Jove the Modern nectar. Then: 


(While Hebe, as usual, the mischievous gipsy, 
Was laughing to see her brother tipsy), 

He said—May it please your high Divinity, 
This nectar is—Milk Punch at Trinity. 


American Foreign Investments. By Rosert W. Dunn. Allen and 
Unwin. 21s. 

This big book gives a detailed and up-to-date account (with a very 
brief historical introduction) of American investments in every part 
of the world outside the U.S.A. Naturally a large part of it deals with 
South and Central America ; but investments in Europe are also fully 
treated. The foreign connections of the American banks are carefully 
analysed ; and there is a special section dealing with big concessions 
granted to U.S.A. concerns, and another about Government-secured 
investments. The book is too detailed for comfortable reading; 
but it is careful, and useful for reference. 
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It I Were a Labour Leader. By Ennest J. P. Benn. Benth 
8s. 6d. 

Sir Ernest Benn follows up his Confessions of a Capitalist with this 
smaller book pointing the same moral. As a capitalist, he would be 
‘** labour leader of a somewhat original kind ”’ : 

I should argue that society is construeted upon the only workable 
basis, that the system known as “ Capitalism ” is the only system 
that will provide the people with the means to be civilised, and thet 
our work as Trade Unionists is to perfect the system, to remove 
its blemishes, to make it more efficient, and not to talk nonsens 
about abolishing it. 

He wants Labour to work in with Capitalism, accepting the Capitalist | 
assumptions about the conduct of industry and about human nature, 
and putting its faith in the unchecked freedom of “ private enterprise. 
At the same time he appeals to his fellow-capitalists to show mor 
imagination, to encourage initiative among the workers, and to pro 
mote the career open to the talents. America is his economic paradise ; 
his slogan is “ higher production.” Sir Ernest Benn writes with © 
firm a conviction that he knows the whole truth that it is sometimes 
not easily seen that his book is nearly all assertion without 

He is against lower wages and longer hours ; but he does not e . 
how the Trade Unions, by giving up their “ class-war policy, —_- 
persuade employers not to pay less for more work. He must 
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The following letter from Lady Carson appeared 
in Toe New Statesman fer July 3rd and is 
reprinted as an advertisement to remind those 
who have not yet responded to its appeai. 


THE COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


To the Editor of “ The New Statesman.” 


Sir,—On behalf of the children to be seen in every 
side street in London, playing in gutters and on hard 
pavements, may I appeal to your readers for help for 
the Children’s Country Holidays Fund, whereby these 
children may be given a fortnight’s holiday in the 
country ? 

Those of us who will shortly be escaping from Town 
for our own holiday, and taking our children to the 
seaside or country, will surely be generous and spare a 
thought for the thousands of children, in cramped and 
drab surroundings, for whom such escape is impossible. 

As Treasurer of the Appeal Committee of the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund, I would gladly 
welcome donations, which should be sent to me at 
5 Eaton Place, S.W. 1, mentioning this paper. Every 
£1 that I receive will enable another child to be sent 


away.— Yours, etc., 
RUBY CARSON, 
Hon. Treasurer, Appeal Committee, 


June 28th. Children’s Country Holidays Fund. 





Lady Carson takes this opportunity of expressing her 
deepest gratitude for donations already to hand. 











Holidays come but once a year, 
so make the most of them while 


they’re here! If you’ve the will 
you’ve also the way—with a 
tumbler of Eno begin each day. 


1/6 ad 2/6 


Of every chemist 









specially selected for 


its mild, cool 


"[ tobacco in these cigarettes has been 


fragrance and superb smoking qualities. 
The finest growths of Virginia leaf, unique 
manufacturing skill and facilities thus contribute 
their full share to your enjoyment. 


YER’S N° 


“ViRGINIA CIGARETTES 
In Packets 


10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 


With or without Cork Tips. 
(Cork af pure natural growth) 
Also in i-lb. card boxes at 5|- 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 
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direct his arguments to the employers rather than to the Trade Unions. 
It is the Unions’ business to protect and improve their members’ 
standard of life; and, as long as employers habitually try to cut 
that standard down, the workers will continue both to resist when 
they can and to consider alternatives to the form of industrial 
organisation which produces these conditions of antagonism. We 
give Sir Ernest Benn all credit for his sincerity, and we agree with 
him that it would pay capitalists to adopt the policy which he 
advocates. But, as an appeal to Labour, his book, under present 
conditiuns, is neither here nor there. 


Circe’s Island and the Girl and the Faun. 
Grant Richards. 6s. 

In Circe’s Island Mr. Phillpotts returns again to his essays in 
classical fable, and to his cunning mixture of solemn commonplace 
with fine writing and ironic philosophy. It is the story of Dolius, 
a fisherman, Chloris, his wife, Amphion, their little son, and Simo, the 
wise serpent who lives with them. Dolius is cast away on Circe’s 
Island, and is changed by the goddess into a mud-turtle. Simo, who 
is wise with all the wisdom of the ancients, and a magician to boot, 
carries Amphion to the island, where they win Circe’s favour, and 
seek Dolius among the animals who once were men, and, as they never 
tire of relating, quite important men, in the places whence they came. 
Odysseus and his companions arrive, and when the latter, after their 
experience as swine return to human form, Dolius returns with them, 
when Simo conveys the fisherman and his son back to their home in 
Ithaca. Circe, a very detached woman of the world; Odysseus, 
self-centred and a bit of a bore ; and Simo, full of sententious wisdom ; 
are capital company. The Girl and the Faun is slighter fare. It 
concerns the ever-recurring love of a faun for a shepherd girl, as she is 
renewed again and again in her daughter, grand-daughter, and great- 
grand-daughter, down the generations. Here there is less ironic relief, 
and the prettiness is at times cloying. 


A Breeze from the Backveld. By Francis H. Sisson. Noel Douglas. 
7s. 6d. 

These unpretentious stories of South West Africa have already 
seen the light in South African journals, but they justify collection 
in book form. Mr. Sibson has been a fruit farmer, and to use his 
own words, “‘ has also raised donkeys, thistles, burrweed, pigs, blisters 
on his hands, bees, poultry, corn, the tone of the district, goats and 
lucerne,” and it may be assumed that these high spirited accounts 
of hard work, hard living, and hard jesting in a hard country, are, 
with pardonable exaggerations, but disguised records of personal 
experience. They range from realistic yarns of the heartbreaking 
tragedies which befall the farmer in lands of droughts and floods to 
wild tales of practical joking. Incidentally they introduce us to a 
group of good sportsmen, the majority of whom, Mr. Sibson tells us, 
are purely imaginary, though there are two acknowledged p ortraits ; 
but whether imagined or sketched from life they are all alive. 


British War Budgets. By F. W. Hirst and J. E. Auten. Oxford 
University Press. 15s. 

This bulky study of British War finance is designedly rather a 
chronicle than a history. It aims rather at detailed statement of the 
facts, with abundant quotations from speeches made at the time of the 
successive Budgets, than at any final appraisement of British war-time 
financial methods. It is arranged Budget by Budget, with only a 
very brief introductory chapter. This makes it dull, though useful 
and informative, reading. 


Books and Reading. By W. E. Smmnerr. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

The Carnegie Trust is now giving rural districts unheard of advan- 
tages for reading, and guidance on the choice of books is a matter 
of great importance. Mr. Simnett has had experience as a librarian, 
school manager and member of education and library committees, and 
covers his wide field with good sense and knowledge, showing creditable 
accuracy in a mass of detail. He points out the extensive range of 
good books available in various cheap series, such as “ Everyman” 
and the “Home University Library,” though pre-war prices are 
doubled. He writes that his ‘“‘ notice has been perforce confined to 
those works which are easily accessible in cheap editions,” but the 
aspiring reader should realise that a great many excellent books, 
especially of Victorian date, can be got second-hand at ls. or less, 
Recently, for instance, a reader got for sixpence that capital mixture 
of travel and fighting, Where Three Empires Meet. The Press ignores 
these chances and concentrates attention on rare volumes that only 
the rich can buy, In Part I reading generally is well commended, 
Part II supplying selections of books for special subjects. In a 
further edition Mr. Simnett might supply a list of books on art, archs- 
ology and architecture. Such guides are an aid to the cultivation 
of taste and the enjoyment of the varied treasures of this country. 
The average man will hardly read through Gibbon or Grote, still less 
take to technical philosophy ; but he may well wish to appreciate a 
picture, an old house, or one of the many beautiful churches he can 
see. 


By Even PHILLPOTTS. 


The Adventures of a Coquette. By Gaston Leroux. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
This is quite the sort of book one expects from M. Leroux—the 
tor of “ Chéri-Bibi”; ingenious, rapid in action, fantastic and 


—— 


frequently witty. The heroine is the idol of the Comédie Frangaise 
and goes to South America on tour, less for financial reasons than to 
spread through that sub-Continent the fame of the supreme dramatie 
art of France. She is an incorrigible but invincibly chaste coquett. 
who is not content unless every man she meets falls in love with her. 
yet is never ready to grant even so much as a butterfly kiss to the most 
ardent of her adorers. The South Americans do not understand:such 
abortive “‘flirting’’ at all—and so the farce becomes very broad, 
She is successively abducted by the Minister of Arts and the King of 
Patagonia, and is dragged all over the wilds of the Andes, but 
becoming either mistress or queen by persuading her maid in each 
case to sacrifice herself. The devoted maid does very well out of this 
arrangement, and the great actress becomes jealous. Eventually she 
escapes to France and to her own husband, but the maid, to whom 
she owes everything, she can never forgive. The King of Patagonia 
has a habit of cutting off the noses of women who annoy or resist him, 
with one sudden slash of his knife ; but otherwise he is a most i 
able, and highly cultured person, who succeeds in abolishing cannibet 
ism in his own dominions by importing a first-rate Parisian 
establishing a cookery school, and proving to his subjects that tunnyfish 
served with mayonnaise sauce is an even more appetising food thap 
the flesh of a young girl. 


The Lunatic in Charge. By J. Storer Ctousron. Lane. 7s. 6d, 

Mr. Storer Clouston, having disarmed criticism by calling his hero 
a lunatic, has continued to make him a hardy perennial * means 
of a series of adventures which shows no sign of flagging. The lunatie 
this time—having allowed the world to believe him anoauvres 
himself into the position of medical and travelling attendant to the 
exceedingly mean young man, who has inherited his property. The 
story resolves itself in a series of attempts on the part of the lunatic 
to squeeze money, his own money, out of a miserable young miser 
who can be frightened into doing anything with the one exception 
of parting with any considerable sum. The adventures are of the 
kind with which Mr. Clouston has made us familiar, and in the con- 
struction of which he shows such persistent fertility. The humour 
is of the frothiest, but it is there, and as at the close of the present 
story the lunatic, if no longer in charge, remains at large, we shall 
no doubt hear of him again in due season. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


UTY took me to Brooklands last Saturday, when the 
D Grand Prix of the R.A.C. was contested over 287 miles 
by the survivors of an ill-fated entry of precisely thirteen 
cars at £50 apiece. The Furies, noticing that a timorous organiser 
skipped from 12 to 14 in numbering the racing cars, ‘promptly 
decreed that the entries should cease when they equalled the 
number of those who sat down at the Last Supper. The inevitable 
followed. Four of the thirteen cars failed to survive the hardships 
of preliminary practice. Two more collapsed lamentably before 
the race was well started; and after four of the hares had 
sprinted and repaired in vain, three tortoises crawled home at 
the lethargic speed of about 70 miles an hour to divide £1,500 
of prize money. Worse still, all the successful cars in the first 
Grand Prix ever run on English soil were of French origin. If 
the Club can find some hearty fellow to paint “13” audaciously 
on his radiator and tail in the next race, everybody will start, 
everybody will finish, and England will win. 
* * * 

There are two Brooklands tracks. One is a gigantic success, 
and a national asset. The other is a leviathan folly, a hoax, a 
disappointment. Viewed as a testing ground, where engineers 
may compress the stresses of several years’ road work into 4 
few hectic hours, the track is invaluable to the industry, and has 
probably repaid in terms of technical research the £250,000 
which it is reputed to have cost. It was not built for this sole 
purpose, but had ambitions of ranking with Lords and 
Twickenham and the Stadium as one of England’s great sporting 
centres, where manly courage and skill should be demonstrated 
to thousands or perhaps millions of breathless enthusiasts, This 
purpose it has never even faintly fulfilled ; and its failure was 
diagnosed at the very first meeting, by a stout, beery bookmaker 
who momentarily deserted Newmarket Heath to investigate 
fresh fields of potential profit. ‘* Look”—his malty breath 
exploded—“ at them sanguinary beetles crawling round the 
incarnadined saucer!” The track is so huge that it dwarfs 
even a projectile scaling two tons and developing 500 hp. 
Silhouetted against its vast dimensions, a speed of 100 miles a0 
hour is less impressive than thirty miles an hour impri 
between the winding hedges of a country lane. On Saturday a0 
anemic showmanship attempted to inject a suspicion of 
by criss-crossing the finest straight with sandbanks, laid in threes 
at right angles to the fairway. The flat, ugly cars snaked in an 
out of these banks, but the spectacle failed to thrill, just as plain 
straightforward speeding on this colossal arena has always failed 
to thrill. More folk visit the track than is commonly sup 
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SCUTCHEONS 


Some Society “ Causes Célébres” 


+y HORACE WYNDHAM 


Author of “ 1 Mayfair Calendar,” “ Famous 
rials Retold Id,” etc. 
aa 18/- nef) 

“Retells in a very readable way a dozen causes 
célébres that thrilled ‘high’ society in the past."— 
Daily Chronicle. “1 have enjoyed dipping into these 
we scandals.”—Sphere. “As readable as fiction.” 

—. Post. “An amusing book for an idle 
bom 





Statesman. 
MorRE REMINISCENCES OF 
AN OLD BOHEMIAN 


by 
Masor FITZROY GARDNER 


(Illus. 18/- net) 
“ A cheery book of London Bohemian life, with good 
stories of famous Victorians.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“It may be gathered that not only for his theatrical 
stories that this old Bohemian’s book is so interest- 
ing, but as much on account di his memories of a 
London that has disappeared.”"—Evening Stenderd. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row 




















COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. 
"Phone: Sloane 5137 (2 tines). 
Every Evening at 8.15. 
Matinees Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday at 2.15. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ COMEDY, 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


1111th PERFORMANCE TO-DAY (SATURDAY). 
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for 20,000 people barely serve to dot its innumerable acres. But 
it has never paid a rational dividend on its mighty capital; it 
has never inspired more than a tiny handful of enthusiasts with 
the Brooklands habit. If it were handed over with much addi- 
tional capital to somebody fired with the real genius of showman- 
ship—Mr. Cochran, for example—it might yet fulfil the second 
of its promoters’ intentions. He would certainly reconstruct 
its plain wide oval into a new course full of twists and doubles 
and gradients; amplify the entrances and exits; extend the 
catering equipment; and the like. But under the existing 
regime, it will remain the playground of the technician rather 
than the favourite resort of holiday makers in search of thrills. 
. * * 

Possibly it is better for the national morale that the chances 
of a sudden and untidy death should remain as remote as they 
were on Saturday. The obvious rickettiness of more than one 
front axle; the distinct untrustworthiness of certain brakes ; 
the deceitfulness of a few innocuous flames; and the ever- 
present chapter of accidents—these alone nourished the bull- 
fighting instincts of last Saturday’s crowd. The English Talbots 
were the fastest cars on show when unleashed along the straights ; 
but they were rather less reliable than the Frenchmen, especially 
the Delages : and their brakes lost them as much ground in the 
sand-snaking episodes as they could steal from their enemies in 
sheer speed. Segrave cemented his well-earned reputation as 
perhaps the deftest and most daring driver of high-speed cars in 
the world, though he can concede very little to Benoist ; but 
Sénéchal won the hearts of the crowds by some daring and quite 
unnecessary skid-cornering, which deserved to lose him the 
victory, for it both slowed and strained his car. 

+ * * 

Everybody should visit Brooklands once—this is its affinity 
with Naples. The majority of people will not trouble to go 
again, unless it be to entertain a holiday cargo of school boys. 
But to engineers it must always be a kind of Mecca, where 
miracles are of regular occurrence. Many of Saturday’s crowd 
quite failed to realise that the shrieking projectiles which circled 
the track at over eighty miles an hour, inclusive of the slows for 
the bunkers, were propelled by engines deemed until quite 
recent days far too tiny for the most modest of touring cars. 
So ingeniously have a few technical brains exploited the petrol 
engine that a space little larger than a pint tankard now utilises 
explosion to generate a speed of 100 miles an hour and a horse- 
power running into three figures. The world’s championship of 
speed is now awarded to the nation which records most wins in a 
small series of these international events; and M. Sénéchal’s 
victory at Brooklands acclaims France indubitable queen of the 
race track for 1926, and thereby may perhaps provide her 
wounded pride with a crumb of comfort for the calamitous 
condition of the franc. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


UGUST is the slackest period of the year on the Stock 
A Exchange when professional operators usually reduce 
their commitments and encash the profits they have made 
at the expense of the fool public, prior to spending them in more 
or less agreeable fashion. I believe, however, there is still an 
appreciable bear position in a few shares like Courtaulds, and 
a purchase of these round about £5 8s. 9d. is practically certain 
to prove profitable sooner or later—probably directly the coal 
stoppage is terminated. 

As was prophesied here a few months ago, when a mild 
slump occurred in American stocks, there has been no trade 
depression in that country, and it transpires that U.S. railroads 
have been more prosperous the first half of this year than in 
any corresponding period of their history. This looks like 
continuing. I still regard the New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
(generally termed the Nickel Plate system) as one of the most 
attractive purchases for the following reasons. 

The company’s earnings are steadily increasing, and should 
amount to at least $22 per common share; it is one of the 
large trunk lines serving the most prosperous middle Western 
territory from Buffalo to Chicago and St. Louis. It holds large 
blocks of shares in Chesapeake and Ohio and in Pere Marquette 
which alone give the Nickel Plate shares the intrinsic value 
of $100, and because a new merger plan is being prepared, which 
should make these shares worth considerably more. 

Stocks of tin are shrinking steadily, in spite of the enforced 
restriction of consumption in this country owing to the coa | 
scarcity, and this section looks promising. Tin is notoriously 
speculative, and the best purchase here is probably not any 


“share looks much undervalued. 
* 


— 


individual mine share (although those previously recommende 
here have turned out very well), but Tin Selection Trust, whieh 
has large interests in several of the best producers. At 24s, this 


While oil shares quoted in London obstinately refuse to rig 
more than a few points, American oi] shares continue to shoy 
capital appreciation. This may be owing to the advantages they 
possess in having at their doors the world’s best market for 
their commodity. The more one investigates the position of the 
leading American oil companies the more does one realise how 
well placed they are. Take the case of a share that has beep 
recommended here more than once—the Texas Company. For 
the year 1925 record profits were made equal to $6.02 per share 
on the 6,578,000,000 shares of $25 par value. According to 
recent official advices, all indications point to this year’s earnings 
exceeding that record. For the past six years the dividends haye 
been at the rate of $3 per share per annum, the only additional 
bonus having been a 10 per cent. bonus share issue in 192}, 
The company has huge holdings of oil lands in Texas, Colorado 
and, through a subsidiary, smaller holdings in Kansas, Okla. 
homa and Kentucky, as well as a considerable area in Mexico, 
It has large refineries and carries on marketing operations in 
most parts of the United States, as well as an extensive export 
business. As mentioned here a few weeks ago I saw their tank 
wagons in the streets of Antwerp. In May last the company 
introduced a new high test anti-knock motor spirit which, 
according to American advices, is meeting with exceptional 
success. On the basis of last year’s earnings its surplus profits 
after allowing for the dividend thus far paid are accumulated at 
the rate of about $20,000,000 per annum. Sooner or later 
shareholders are bound to get a slice of this melon, and the shares 
at their present price of about $54 look attractive. 

The Sinclair Oil earnings, just published, for the first half of 
this year show a net profit of $16,924,000 as against $10,260,000 
for the first half of 1925. I hear very good accounts of Pap- 
American Petroleum, and that it may be absorbed by one of the 
Standard Oil companies. Both the A and B shares are worth 
buying at their present price of about $67}. 

* * * 

While on American topics, the following extract from a New 
York banker’s letter to clients is interesting, and makes sad 
reading to those acquainted with the ideas that animate our own 
big business, and its government. 

The steel companies are constantly attempting to reduce costs 
through improved methods of production rather than through 
decreases in wages. This is sound procedure, inasmuch as high 
wages now generally paid are the great factor in providing a broad 
market for steel in its various forms. Liberal returns to labor 
are unquestionably the real basis for the prosperous conditions in 
many lines of business throughout the country. 

A. Emi Davies. 
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